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For the Commonwealth. 
A GARLAND. 


I will send a greeting, in flowers, 
From my soul to the soul of you :— 


Flowers which have caught the fragrant sighs 


That drift from the gardens of Paradise 
In sprays of celestial dew 


Geranium, jasmine and pansy, 

With tae solemn asphodel : 
Mysterious lotus with leaves uprolled, 
Day lilies flecked with purple and gold, 

And the beautiful immorteile. 


Regally proud oleander, 
Brightest of all in bloom ; 


Mignonnette, fresh from its humble bed ;— 


Heliotrope hanging a drowsy head, 
Drunk with her own perfume. 


A bunch of violets and marybuds 
Listening under their breath, 


While the amaranth preaches, of Heaven so fair, 


Away in the limitless regions of air, 
To the tuberose, flower of death. 


I will bind them with trailing arbutus, 
And a tea-rose shall crown the whole ; 
Each flower shall bear a kiss of love, 


With a blessing invoked from the spirits above, 


From the saints in the land of the soul. 
Lypia M. Tenney. 


a <> -@e- 


AN HYMNE 


the honor of those two despised virtues, Charitie and 


Humilitee. 





BY HENRY MORE. 

A.D. 16-42. 
Farre have I clambred in my mind 
But nought so great as love I find : 


Deep-searching wit, mount-moving might 
Are nought compar'd to that good spright. 


Life of delight and soul of blisse! 
Sure source of lasting happinesse ! 
Higher than Heaven! lower than hell’ 


What is thy tent’ where maiat thou dwell? 


My mansion hight humilitie, 
Heaven's vastest capabilitie. 
The further it doth downward tend 
The higher up it doth ascend ; 
If it go down to utmost nought 
It shall return with what it sought. 


Lord stretch thy tent in my strait breast, 


Enlarge it downward, that sure rest 
May there be pight ; for that pure fire 
Wherewith thou wontest to inspire 
All self-dead souls. My life is gone, 
Sad solitude is my irksome wonne. 
Cut off from men and all this world 
In Lethe’s lonesome ditch I am hurld. 


Nor might nor sight doth ought me move, 


Nor do | care to be above. 

O feeble raves of mentall light! 
That best be seen in this dark night, 
What are you’ what is any strength 
If it be not laid in one length 

With pride or love’ L[ nought desire 
But a new life or quite ¢ expire 


Could I demoiish with mine ese 


Strong towers, stop the fleet starres in skie, 


Bring down to earth the pale-faced Moon, 
Or turn black midnight to bright noon ; 
Though all things were put in my hand, 
As parch das dry as th’ Lybian sand 
Would be my life if Charity 

Were wanting. But Humility 

Is more than my poor soul durst crave 
That lies intomb‘d in lowly grave 

But if ‘twere lawfull up to send 

My voice to Heaven, this should it rend ; 
Lord, thrust me deeper into dust 

That thou mayst raise me with the just 


-=_-oe- 


THE BOBOLINK. 


Where the pheasant late was drumming 


With her brown and spotted wings; 


Where the velvet bees are humming, 
Where the ox-eved daisy swings— 
The gay bobolink is coming, 
With his song the welkin rings 
His coat is black as nicht, 
His epaulettes are white ; 
A mendow bare is he, 
Minstrel of liberty 


Hear the chorus of the rover 
As he sings upon a reed, 
On the thistie, in the clover, 

On the tip-top of the weed, 
On the elm-twic bending over, 
Singing when he husks the seed 

Where the soft cotton grows, 

As white a8 winter snows, 

Ile never sang the lay 


That charms the ear to-day 


Hlow soft and tener is the twitter 
Of this meadow minstrel gay’ 
How jubilant the wings that tlitter 

While he sings his reundelay 
Above the atill and faithful sitter 
Upen her nest of wool and hay 
When the giad husband sings, 
His wife, with folded wings, 
Hid in the grass and thowers 
Forgets the fleeting hours 


Geores W 
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PARTIALITY IN VIRTUE. 


BY JOWN DONNE 
Some whom we call virtuous, are not so 
In their whole substance, but their virtues grow 


Ru? in their humors, and at seasons show 


For when through tasteless. flat humidity, 
In dough-baked men some harmiecasness we cee, 
‘Tas but his phiegm that’s virtuous. and not he 


So is the bloot sometimes, whoever ran 
To danger unimportuned, he was then 


No better than a sancuine virtuous man 


So cloistered men, who, on pretence of fear 
All eontributions to this world forbear, 
Have virtue in melancholy, and only there 


Spiritual choleric critics, who jn all 
Religions find fault and forgive no fall, 
Ilave through this zea) virtue but in their gall 


We're thus but parcel gilt; to gold we're grown 
When virtue is our souks complexion ; 
Who knows his virtue’s name and piace has none 


———= 
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come the noblest names of antiquity : 


FRIENDSHIP. 


BY A. BRONSON ALCOTT. 


“So great a happiness do I esteem it to be loved, that I 
really fancy every blessing both from gods and men, ready to 
di d sponta ly upon him who is loved.”"-—XzwopHon. 


| 





| It was acharming fancy of the Pythagoreans 
| to exchange names when they met, that so they 
might partake of the virtues each admired in 
‘the other. And knowing the power of names 
they used only such as were musical and pleas- 
ing. The complimentthus bestowed upon the 
sentiment of friendship is most deserved and 
suggestive of the magic of its influence at every 
age, throughout every period of our exist- 
ence; our life, properly speaking, opening with 
the birth of fancy and the affections, and main- 
taining its freshness only as we are under their 
A friendship formed in childhood, in 
youth,—by happy accident at any stage of ris- 
ing manhood,—becomes the genius that rules 


sway. 


| what prospects! To what advantages, advent- 


_ures, sacrifices, successes does it not lead its 
| votaries! | What if these early unions are some- 
_ times less tempered with discretion than those 
formed later, if they maintain their freshness 
and open out sure prospects of an endless 
future? Tle surely has no future who is with- 


out friends to share it with him, and is wasting 


an existence meant to give him that assurance. 
A young man is happy thus mated and alone 
no longer. Next to this 
pairing of girls, I know of none more charm- 
| ing than that of bashful boys and gifted young 
| men. 


And the maiden! 


Each is a destiny to the other, as if both 
were born under the sign Gemini, and read 
their fortunes in the heavens together, as Per- 
sius so tenderly sings of his friend. Scarcely 
less fortunate are the relations formed at a later 
time between superior persons, poets, and the 
sexes especially. With this sentiment there 
comes every felicity into the breasts of those 
who partake of it. How large the dividend 
}of delight! how diffusive ! 





We are the richer 
| for every outlay. We dip our pitchers in these 
| fountains to come away overspilling with sat- 
And had we a thousand friends, 
every spring within us would gush forth at the 


touch of these wands of tenderness, and the 


istaction. 


days pass as uncounted moments in their com- 
pany. 
“O friend, the bosom said, 

Through thee alone the sky is arched, 

Through thee the rose is red ; 

All things through thee take nobler form, 

And look beyond the earth, 

And is the millround of our fate 

A sunpath in thy worth ; 

Me, too, thy nobleness has taught 

To master my despair ; 

The fountains of my hidden life, 

Are through thy friendship fair.” 

How handsome our friends are! Say they 

were not moulded at the celestial potteries, 
we paint them fair behind the plain exterior 
they wear to indifferent eyes, and as they ap- 
pear in our gallery of enamels. 
not seen the plainest features light with a 
beauty the eyes had not conceived at the rise 
of a tender sentiment? a lively thought, the 
recollection of a noble deed, effacing every trace 
of ancestral meanness; the triend we love all 
there, without blemish or spot, the image we 





clasp to our breast, and cannot forget. 
Testeem friendship the fairest, as it is the 
eldestof religious faiths; the readiest available, 


| 


| being the worship of the Unseen through the 
} Seen; and so excuse many superstitions color- 
ing this necessity for worship. The love and 
service rendered to persons symbolizes love and 
service due to the Supreme Person; and he 
must be pronounced destitute of piety who has 
| failed of winning the noblest of victories—a 
'triend. 
| Friendship is a \need of the heart, much of 
our lite being embosomed in others ; most of it 
| taken upon trust in some one or more whom we 
| 
call by tender names, and whose words accost 
us with persuasions irresistible. How sweetly 
, is One name still pronounced throughout a rev- 
} . . . i . ° wt ) 
Pering Christendom, because he is man’s Friend ; 
| that being the fairest word in the human vocab- 
ulary. 
‘Fair flowery name, in none like thee 
And thy nectareal fragrancy , 
Hourly there meets 
An universal sy nod of all sweets, 
By whom it is defined thus : 
That no perfume 
May yet presume 
| To pass for oderiferous, 
' But such alone whose sacred pedigree 
Cau prove itself some kin. sweet name, to thee.” 
Wherein differs friendship from Christianity, 
since like that it is the loving a man better 
than he loves himself; giving him a_ friend 
where he feared an enemy betore ? 

We crave objects abreast and above us. And 
are berett of ourselves without such. Friends 
are the leaders of the bosom, being more our- 
selves than we are, and we complement our at- 
The passionless laws that 


sway our unseen Personality are not maile 


fections in theirs. 


lovely to us till thus clothed in human attributes 
and brought near to our hearts, person embrac- 
ing person. Not some // in our friends, but the 
sentiment that transfigures the /¢ into //hn, in- 
to Her.—this it is makes them ours personally 
and beloved. Theists in our faith, we pay our 
vows to the Fricnd in our trierd, thus becom- 
ing personaliy One with the Three, and alone 
no longer. 
Far have I clambered in my mind, 
But neucht se great as love [ find.” 

A doctrine of friendship so transcendent and 

ideal seems almost too exalted for common 


practice. And yet, its history shows that from 


‘the school in which it was inculeated, have 
| 


Pythago- 
ras, Socrates, Plato, Nenophon, Plutarch, Plo- 


tinns. And the best of classical thought de- 


‘ seends to us through the lives and literature of 


this guild; their spint and genius inspiring the 


‘training of the most gifted and cultivated na- 


tions, side by side with the Christian culture. 
Their virtues and deeds adorn the page of his- 


tory. Plutarch cannot say enough of thei. 


| The story of Damon and Pythias has passed into 


the literature of the liberal nations, and is but 
one among many scarcely less remarkable, that 
might be cited to show the power of the senti- 


{ment over the minds of men in all times and 


Solitude, says Seneca, makes us love our- 
selves, conversation others. The one to com- 
fort. the other to heal ; the one allays, the oth- 


er whets and adds new vigor. Nothing pleases | 


countries. 
Here isa parallel to the familiar parable of | 
the good Samaritan. 


“It is said that a certain Pythagorean travel- | 


always, and therefore God who built us for la-) ling on foot through a long and solitary road | 


bor, provides us also with refreshment. 


came to an inn, where from weariness and se- | lights ; we being here permitted but a sip of au the Sciavie nations. 


t 


' 


For who has | 


| vere disease, he was compelled to remain till 
‘all his means were exhausted. The innkeeper, 
‘however. either for commiseration of the man. 
or from benevolence, supplied him with every 
requisite for his comfort, sparing nothing. Fear- 
ing the issue of his disease, the Pythagorean, 


' before he died wrote a certain symbol on a tab- | 


let, and desired his host to suspend the tablet 
after his death by the Reale and observe 
whether any passengers read the symbol. ‘For 
the person who does,’ said he, will repay what 


you have spent on me, and will also thank you | 
The innkeeper therefore, | 


for your kindness. 
having buried and paid the requisite attention to 
his body, had yet neither hopes of being repaid, 
nor of receiving any recompense from some one 
who might read the tablet. At the same time, 
however, being surprised at the request, he 
was induced to expose the writing by the public 
road. Along time after, therefore, a certain 
Pythagorean passing that way, understood the 
symbol, and learning who it was that placed the 
tablet there, paid the innkeeper a much greater 
sum of money than he had disbursed.” ~ 


Numa paid divine honors to friendship under 
| the name of the goddess Fides, whose only dress 
'was a white veil, and her symbol two right 
hands joined. 


And this taking of hands in sign 


_of fidelity and sympathy has come down to us. | 


Sympathy is the first purely human want, and 
friendship translates us into its world, peopling 
what were else a solitude. It transforms the 
creature into a person. We are untranslatable 
without it; personal magnetism, being the con- 
ductor of the sacred spark that lights our atoms 
and puts us in communication with one another. 
Nor has civility done much for us, if it leave us 
without company in us, morose and susceptible 
|toinsult. Friendship exalts the animal into 
the human image, and gives us to conversation, 


It adinits us into socie- 


company and worship. 
ty. It is the university trom which the heart 


graduates. “Tis good to retire from our vices, 


’ 


| hot from cities and conversations.” Nor has any 
been found equal to uninterrupted solitude. 
| Alone and apart, we lose the strength, the lus- 
‘tre, the self-respect, that come from sympathy 
with the pursuits and prospects of those around 
us. Good company exalts us above ourselves, 
our private piques and prejudices, into the 
commonwealth of the virtues. It makes us 
We retire from it with a 
new estimate of ourselves and of mankind. It 


catholic and sane. 


it have not this good effect upon us, we may 

| know that we are unworthy of its benefits. 
| 
| “If man to man assistance lend, 

What joy so grateful-shall we find 
' As that of neighbor and of friend 

Who loves us with a constant mind.”’ 

Perhaps they prize society most who find 
the best in solitude, and are equal to either ;| 
being strong enough to enjoy themselves aside | 
from companions they would gladly meet, and 
A 8 
/ whom they could benefit in measures not easily 


jrepaid, by their treedom from prejudices and | 
‘caprices in which these share and pride them- 
selves; but whose exclusiveness thrusts them | 
and of | 


meanwhile out of their own houses, 
themselves also. 





“It ever hath been known, 
They other's virtues scorn, who doubt their own.”’ 

Of course, there are limits to one’s associates, | 
and to nothing are we more sensitive than to the | 
fine lines which discriminate friends from mere 
acquaintances. Not every one istor every ove. I) 
might as hopefully detain every passing vagary | 
in the presence chamber of fancy, surrounding | 
myself by the miscellany, as to detain long 
every person seeking my acquaintance. Ten! 
minutes shows us whose we are. If mine, he 
stays as he came, uninvited, and my house and | 
heart are his forever. If not mine, nor I his, 
the way is plain. He leaves presently, asa 
traveller the inkeeper’s door, an inmate but for 
his meal or the night. | 

“0 wretched and too solitary, he | 


Who loves not his own company ; 





He'll find the weight of it many a day, 
Unless he call in sin and vanity | 
To help to bear it away.” 

Does it seemcold and unhandsome this specu- 
lar survey of people through the prism of criti- 
cism, as if we were seeking pictures and rirfu tor 
our cabinets? Yet the gentlest hearts find 
eves in the head, nevertheless, wherewith to 
measure their affections, and are as Weary of 
superlatives as the sourest. Is nota friend for 
counsel as for praise ? a glass for concentrating, 
What 


better foil for our egotism than this reflection 


as for kindling the rays of admiration ? 


of ourselves in the mirror of friendly appre- 
ciation 7 Let us pray heaven for candid friends. 
The trank sun withholds his beams trom none 
tor any false delicacy ; anda like candor true 
For not till 


we rejoice in being helped to discern that ex- 


friendship emulates and inspires. 


cellenee best seen in another, desiring to com- 
plement ourselves therein, are we exempt trom 
an egotism that excludes us from the best of 


benefits a friend ean bestow on us. A friend 


| from under his hoofs. 


‘seventh year. 


pat the half-way place, 


those we once tasted, and may again to satiety. 
Pythagoras said “we fell into our bodies through 
honey, which is comparable to pleasure, and ecs- 
tatic, while intellect islike water, being sober.” 


{ 
i a-e> 





[Translated for the Commonwealth. ] 
THE GLASS MOUNTAIN.* 

| auas 

' FROM THE POLISH OF WOJCICKI. 


Where was it? where was it not? It was 
on a high mountain of glass that a castle stood 
long time since, built of purest gold, and in 
front of the castle an apple-tree, on which gold- 
en apples grew. Whoever could pluck a 
golden apple, he entered the golden castle, 
and there in silver chamber saw the enchanted 

_princess of wondrous grace and beauty. She 

j had monstrous treasures; full of precious 

| stones was the castle-cellar, and whole chests of 


{ 


coined gold stood round about in all the cham- | 


bers. 
| Already many knights, for many years, had 
come; yet had it ever befallen that they toiled 
in vain to climb the mount. 


On sharp-shod 
thorses clattered many a one up the ascent, and 
| from half way up fell back down the slippery, 
steep mountain-side, with fearful fall. One 
, broke an arm, another a leg, and many a one 
his neck. The fair princess watched from her 
| window how her noble suitors on their power- 
‘ful war-steeds strove to scale the height. 


: ‘he 
(sight of the princess gave them continually 
|fresh courage. From all quarters of the world 
| flocked they hither, and the poor maid waited 


jalready seven long years for her deliverer. 
| A pile of dead bodies, both of men and horses, 
| 


}ed and dying lay around about, groaning bit- 


iterly, and with their broken limbs and ribs un- 
able todrag themselves farther from the fear- 


ful spot. The whole neighborhood was likea 


| church-yard. 
It was the third day before the seventh year 





jof the princess’ enchantment would come to an 
| end, when, late in the evening, covered with 
| the dust of long travel, a knight in golden armor 
;and on a wondrous-spirited steed, approached 
,the mount. This one, far out in the plain, start- 
ed his horse upon the run; and the noble ani- 
mal, pressing on without stopping, to the as- 
tonishment of all, carried his rider half way 
up, and brought him back thence uninjured. 
Pleased with the success of his experiment, at 
dawn of the following day he urged his horse 
again up the mountain. Stamps the steed upon 


ithe glass as on level ground, and the sparks fly 


op : sa 
The knights, living and 


‘| dying, at the foot, gaze after him with breath- 


less expectation; already is he near the top. 


|The next minute, and he stands under the 


shining-fruited tree. Then starts up from its 
topmost branch a gigantic falcon, swoops down 
on rustling pinions, and beats with them the 
eves of the horse. He rears up, opening wide 
his nostrils, and tossing his heavy mane,—his 
hind feet slip out from under him, and he rolls 
with his rider down the steep. Soon were the 
bones of this, as of’ so many other brave knights, 
to rattle in his armor, like dried peas in their 
pod. 

Only a day is lacking now to complete the 
A young scholar comes that 
way; a merry fellow, handsome, stout and tall. 


‘He sees how many knights have failed; so he 


tries the glass mountain without a horse. For 


years before had he heard much noised about 


the princess who sits in the golden castle on 
the summit, and, resolving upon himself mak- 
iI 


= 


ing the attempt, he had gone into the forest 
and killed a lynx, whose sharp claws he now 
ties on to his hands and teet; atter which prep- 
aration, at early morning he starts boldly up. 
The sun was setting when he stopped to rest 
He 
breathe from weariness; thirst parched his 
A black cloud floated over him, yet 
idly did he pray a single drop might fall; the 


could searcely 
mouth. 
black cloud mocking passes on. Idly he opens 
his mouth, not a drop of dew moistens his burn- 
His 
feet are all bloody and torn: he still holds on 
The day fading, he looks 


up, so he may at least gaze upon the mountain- 


ing lips; no dew ever falls upon the glass. 
only by his hands. 
top; yet to do this must he turn his head so far 


Then he 


what a 


back that his pretty cap falls off. 
looks downward atter it. Heavens! 
precipice ! on this side isa certain and tearful 
death. The half-deeayed bodies of men and 
horses tainted the air even to that height : this 
the fate, 
bold youngsters who, like him, had sought the 


had been he was reminded, of the 


enchanted castle. Night came on, the stars 


light up dimly the glass mountain, on which 


he draws out of his girdle his little knife and 
cuts off both feet of the falcon. The bird for 
pain mounted into the air, till it vanished in 
, the ciouds, and the youth fell upon the broad 
branches of the tree. 

There pulled he out the falcon’s claws, which 
_were left in his flesh, laid the rind of a golden 
‘apple on the wounds, and straightway they 
Then he picks his pocket 
full of the fruit, and laden with this miracu- 
lous treasure goes straight to the castle. At 
the draw-bridge a great dragon stops him, with 


done, she elevated him to the ungrammatical 
but lofty appointment of “most supreme of 
men.” 

This machinery violates the first and fourth 
of my rules. There is no fact of deeper or 
than this: that the world’s progress in art, sci- 
ence and literature, has been on the whole pro- 
portioned to the diffusion of acti¥e and intelli- 
gent Christianity. Now here comes one who 


were all well again. 


Skakspeare to do this talking, for herself and 
for men, and to interpret between them; which 


more widely ramified importance and interest 


frightful opened jaws; no sooner did he toss an 
apple into his mouth than the creature sprang 
into the moat, and disappeared. 
fore the castle-gate, he threw at it another, 


Standing be- 


whereupon the great leaves swung round upon 
their hinges, and he beheld a court-yard full of 


celebrates a poet and dramatist whom he calls | 


the greatest of human beings, and in this nine- 
teenth century he blinks God, and digs into his 
own dark little “chambers of imagery” for a 
“Sovereign Mother of Mankind,” for whom, by 


the way, no husband is provided ; a sort of my- 


lay at the foot of the mountain: many wound- | 


flowers and handsome trees, and across it, at thological human deified codfish or modern fe- 
male Dagon hatching out myriads of human be- 
A codtish, 
you remember of 15 lbs weight, contains (saith 
Mr. Frank Buckland) 4,872,000 eggs. A Sov- 


ereign Mother of Mankind can scarcely weigh 


the window, the beautiful, longed-for princess 
with her ladies. As soon as she saw the fine 
young man she went to meet him with all her 
attendants, and saluted him as her lord and 
master. 


ings as a codfish does its codlings. 


She made over to him all her treas- 


ures, and the scholar found himself a powertul less, on the most modern scale, than 200 Ibs., 


and wealthy lord. Yet he returned no more which is much less than the weight of the gi- 


back to the earth, for only the huge faleon, who antess at Barnum’s, and which accounts in- 


stantly—if you adopt the codfish scale—for a 


was the guardian of the castle, was able to 
carry, on his wings, its inhabitants and its im- | little more than seventy-eight million codfish— 


| measurable treasures down from the mountain. men I mean. This whole device and ground- 


In the morning, as he was walking with the; plan is an anachronism and an affectation, and 


‘princess his consort in the castle garden, he as a piece of art, nonsense. It ignores Chris- 


, looked down and saw to his astonishment a vast tlanity, and manufactures a heathen mythology 
| ) ) =) 


He blew his 


i silver whistle, and the swallow, who served in- 


{crowd of men collected below. of its own, which is awkward, inappropriate, 
ant superfluous. 

ithe golden castle as courier, came flying up.| Now to examine a very few out of the enor- 
“Fly thither, little bird, and see what is the | 


And the swallow flitted swiftly away, | 


mous lists of faults in the details of this “poem.” 


| news !” The first stanza is: 


| quickly came back, and reported: “The blood | She sat in Her Eternal House, 
” ' 
| drops, falling from the falcon’s feet. have put life | The Sovereign Mother of Mankind ; 


Before Her was the peopled Worid, 


All the The hollow Night behind! 


knights who have ever come to this mountain, | 


again into the corpses down below. 


‘ les 200k ji is ore Fw 2? Con- 
| to-day are woke up, as out of a sleep, are sitting r Look into this pen aphy, will — Cen 
sider that foolish fabric of a Tlouse. What 


!on their stout steeds, and wait, your faithful i : 1 : 
1 F # ‘ | ouse 7 ‘re ls me 
j vassals, to ride at your bidding through the | Es dire tizoees 


L. H. 


Built where, and why ? 


such. No such is poetically necessary or even 


| world.” 


properly imaginable. Evenin poetry, a figure 





must have some show of sense and consistency. 
Even a poet must plant his House somewhere ; 


Witerarn Levielv, 


on the clouds, in a star, on something which the 
' 


imagination may use as a possible foundation 
| for a house. 


THE ROUND TABLE AGAIN. 
New York, May 9, 1864. 


My Dear Commonwealth : 


But this formless, placeless castle 
}in the air—a house in partibus infidelium in 





| more senses than one—away with such a crude 
And what kept the peopled World 
|(Mr. Stoddard may be suspected of using this 


ae 
There were anciently recognized in Scotland | COnCEIE, 
two modes of investigating capital charges, 
viz., 1. Before the execution of the prisoner, | big W by way of a quiet advertisement of the 
and 2. After it. The latter variety of jurispru- | U¢Wspaper on which he writes, “peopled” with 
dence, you remember was exemplified by the copperheads) and the hollow night from mix- 
Black Douglas upon Sir John Ramorny et al., ling, I should like toknow? The night is liable 
ie | to spread all over the world, and the people of 


once upon a time. It was a popular proc 


with barons having a strong following, and was | 
|commonly termed “Jeddart justice.” | The night is not hollow in any sense, nor for 


: heen Spe ae taal oan ee ‘. 
In like manner there are two modes of edit- | @°¥ purpose, either in prose or poetry. Can 


l vou pleasurably imagine the night, hollow like 


ing a hewspaper, to wit: 1. Before it is print- 
ed, and 2. After it is printed. I proclaim. | 4 great packing case, piled up immediately be- 
then, to an admiring world. that I edit The | bind this ultraphiloprogenitive old lady, plumb 


ito a line drawn behind her, but not coming an 


| Round Table, though (owing to some little ec- 


centricities in its proprietors) in the latter of {inch beyond it? And. as to the rhetoric and 


| shetan ‘fore: tuehiila. ' punctuation of this intolerable stanza; it vio- 
| As your space is valuable, I must of course | lates my second rule. He is no poet who has 
tselect witheare the representative articles whose t to emphasize or personify by capitalization, A 
| vivisection —or rather dissection —serves by | real poet can conceive his personages in his own 
| showing the morbid anatomy of the dead, to eg }mind, and make them live and talk in the mind 


-emplity what must be shunned by the living. | his reader, without sticking his composition 





| The present theme is a poem, entitled “Wil- all over with capitals, as a cook sticks cloves 
l iam Shakespeare,” which I find is attributed to/ into a boiled ham. Capitals for emphasis and 
Mr. R. H. Stoddard. Now I strongly suspect | personification are the jumps and bangs and 
that “some enemy hath done this; and that grimaces of a forceless speaker whose thoughts 
as bad little boys point about to one another in | are nothing in themselves. All the nine cap- 
school, silently imputing their own offences to | itals in this stanza other than the four line in- 
“some innocent schoolmate, so some profligate | itials, are so many confessions of obscure or 
has invented this rheumatic string of jangles | feeble thought and slovenly expression. Again, 
and set it afloat labeled with the name of anoth- | @ Teal poet would not have used the weak and 
er. I am half inclined to name Mr. Daniel} 
Pratt, Jr., the Great American Traveller, as 
I think the poem possesses | and pack its disjointed members by force into 


ambiguous inversion of clauses in the first two 


lines. A real poet does not mangle language 


the real author. 
about his grace of appropriateness, choive of | 4 ghastly semblance of metre. For him, his 
thought, and finish and accuracy of expression. | gift enchants the language, and it comes as it 
But it Mr. Stoddard did write it, then Lobserve Were of itself, obediently, smoothly, and by a 
that by printing it without a definite signature. perpetual good fortune into the required lengths 
he showed that he is not proud of it. and is and consonances. 

afiaid that if he fathers it somebody will hold; Secondstanza (“Sovereign Mother” logtur:) 
him to account for the bad manners of his pro- | Dalive my hob ihe dieters reek 


geny. Still, far be it trom me to correct Mr. Above iny head the stars rejoice ; 


Stoddard, who, as I have heretofore shown. is | But Man, although he babies much, 
by his own implied confession superior to 1 ans en 
fellow, and therefore trails his clouds of glory topography. Bounded before by the 
up and down at altitudes far above me. But 1) peopled World, behind by the hollow Night, 
can deal with The Round Table, because | edit) above by the stars, and below—by thunder! 
it: and I am now to show why The Round Ta-| Truly. the Old Lady's lines have fallen in pleas- 
It reminds 


}’e cannot afford to print such poems as *Wil- | ant places. This is poetry indeed. 


. ‘a | = r 3 
liam Shakspeare. | me ot the uncommon command of eatezories in 
It is with much modesty that I offer hypo-|a certain problem of my sehool days: If three 


thetically the following doctrines. before trving | dozen cocoanuts cost one yard of lace, how far 
; b 


ithe world would be sure to explore the night.- 


There are twenty-seven of these stanzas. I 
spare you, and skip to this: 
There was no portent in the sky, 
No ery, like Pan’s, along the seas ; 
Nor hovered round his baby mouth 
The swarm of classic bees ! 


| See rule four. Pan uttered no such cry. 
There is a myth that voices once cried along 
the sea, “Great Pan is dead ;” but this was to 
commemorate a death, not a birth. This allu- 
sion is, therefore, inappropriate in itself, and 
| wrongly stated at that. 
Take the next stanza but one: 

They gossiped, after he was dead, 

An idle tale of stealing deer ; . 


One thinks he studied Law, and one 
Taught school,—but naught is clear. 


The construction here runs through three 
stanzas, which is bad management. As for this 
My first rule is vio- 
This statement that “one taught school” 


one, who “taught school ?” 
| lated. 
is absolute nonsense. 

In the next stanza we have “A maid, his 
: elder.” 


For “elder” read “senior.” 
Ilere are two more purely pagan stanzas : 
Before he came. his like was not, 
Nor left he heirs to share his powers ; 
The Mighty Mother sent him here, 
To be Her Voice —and ours ! 
To be Her Oracle to Man; 
To be what Man may be to Her; 
Between the Maker and the Made 
The best Interpreter 
Further on, the doings of William Shakes- 


: peare are thus summed : 





He knew and drew all ranks of men, 

And did such life te them impart, 

They grew not old—tmmortal Types, 

The Lords of Life and Art! 

Here Lrepeat my previous observations about 
, capital letters, and add jthat there is a melan- 
choly confusion, or rath¢r slovenliness of thought 
in the implication that Ahese types were “Lords 
lof Lite and Art.” 
There is no inkaginative sense in which 


My first rule is violated 
) again. 
hit is proper to represent Shakespeare's charac- 
| ters as exercising any kind of generalized lord- 
| chip whatever. It is the creator of the char- 
acters who is the “Lord of Life and Art,” not 
the puppets which he sets a-dancing. 
Enter onve more the Old Lady, to close the 
swelling scene: 
Their Sovereign, he, as She was his, 
The Awful Mother of the Race, 
Who, hid from all Her children’s eyes, 
Unveiled to him Her face : 


Spake to him till Her Speech was known, 
Through him till Man had learned it—then 
Enthroned Him in Her Heavenly House, 
The Most Supreme of Men! 

I pass over this new brigade of capitals, the 
mispunctuation in the first line, the feeble in- 
version in the first two lines; and on the last 
line only remark that to say ‘most supreme” is 
It is not an Eng- 





like saying “most topmost.” 
lish idiom to duplicate superlatives. 

Now, if all the corrections in thought, gram- 
mar, taste, and knowledge, which these verses 
require in order to be made compos mentis, were 
made, the poem would become a fairish, ordi- 
nary newspaper poem. But as it is, it flagrantly 
violates all the four rules which I laid down, 
As it stands, it 
will not do to call it poetry at all. Mr. Stod- 
lard, like M. Jourdain in the play, has been 
talking prose without knowing it. 

ftemember, my dear Commonicealth, I don’t 
trike all this trouble to doctor Mr. Stoddard him- 
< Tf. 
him, and Tam not such a presuming fellow as 


ind abundance more besides. 


I have no business to undertake to teach 
‘ogobeyond my duty. Lam editing The Round 
Table, which [have undertaken to do (until the 
publishers get somebody else) out of pure good 
will to mankind, whom I wish to see furnished 
with a good Literary Weekly in New York 
city. 
thus to examine the contributions offered for 
The Round Table. And as its editor, I am 
obliged to say, regretfully, but firmly, Go away, 
Me. Stoddard. We cannot use such poor poems 
in our paper. And if the publishers insist on 


inserting such against my will, why—I shall 
* 


It is strictly within my duties, as editor, 


have to go over them again, that’s all. 


—es-- 


Mr. AuNoup,in his European Mosaic, writes 
like a man who has something to say, and the 
ability to say it well. His book goes over fa- 
miliar ground, yet we find much that is fresh in 
it. Switzerland and Italy are the countries of 
which he chiefly writes. His account of the lo- 
cality where Schiller lays the scene of his Wi- 
lim Fe i isone of the best we remember, and 
should be read by all who admire that finest of 
Schiller’s plays. In criticising Italian life and 
art Mr. Arnold does not speak with the shrewd 
force of old Montaigne, nor have his pages the 


nameless charm which-Channing has given to 





ceive us. 


the voung scholar hangs, as if chained, by his 
can neither flatter nor defame us. As tender 


ot blemishes as of beauties, like a good wife, 


bleeding hands; for higher up he has not the 
With no 


sources. outstretched he waits for death; when 


strength to drag himself. further re- 
if praise or blame is to be spoken, he reserves 
to himself the privilege of speaking. “Coun- 


sel,” said Pythagoras, “is not so sacred a thing 


sleep gradually weighs down his eyes, he for- 
gets his dangerous bed, and slumbers sweetly. 
as praise, since the former is only useful among 


Though unconcious, the sharp claws are ground 
men, but the latter is for the most part reserved 


so deep inte the slope that he looses not his 


for the gods.” hold, and so he sleeps on, the heavy motionless 


A friend provokes our curiosity perpetually. sleep of utter exhaustion, until midnight. The 
He has a hospitable ear, a ready tongue, ditli- seven years of fate were fulfilled, 
dence and humility. Cato said “he had a great-' ‘That falcon in the golden apple-tree, who 


er opinion of such as were subject to color, than had beat down the knight and his horse, al- 


those who looked pale.” We meet as idealists, ways by night flew around, the wakeful guar- 
as maids, meet, —else meet not in any sense 


Our friend 


dian af the glass mountain. Seareely was the 
known to affection and triendship. 


dissolves his world and recasts it in his intel- 


moon escaped from the clouds, when he rose up 
from his perch, and circling in the air caught 
lect by the plastic sympathies, thus rendering sizbt of the body, lying prone and motionless, 
of- the young man. Seeking for his usual 
food, and believing this a fresh corpse. the 


conversation possible between us. 

Spectral and cold enough were friends, if sur- 
veyed from the senses always, not from the soul; monster suddenly swoops down and lights upon 
the enthusiasm wanting that ideas inspire, the jp, The youngster sleeps no longer, and im- 
faith that dissolves sensations into ‘sentiments, 
We gain a residence 


mediately resolves with the bird's aid to escape 
from off the fearful mount. The falcon sank 
its sharp claws into his flesh. He endured the 
pain patiently, and grasping tight the feet of 
the bird, the latter mounted with him to a fear- 
ful height, then lowering began to circle round 
the tower of the castle. The young man held 
they know not whither. ‘on to him fast: he sees the gleaming palace, 

Bat our paradise is too fair and abiding to be 
thus planted outside of us; the seen things de- 
We chase the fleeing beauty all our 


souls into one another. 
in the senses by birthright, but are born late 
into ideas, the country of the mind. Sons of 
earth by choice, and emulous of its occupancy 
and honors rather, most plant fast their hopes, 


and here pitch their tents, to roll throngh life, 


which under the pale rays of the moon glows 
like a soft lamp; he sees the high window 
bright with many-colored drapery. and on the 
lives long. 
,in mournful thoughts. Just now is he passing 
' over the apple-tree, when, on a sudden thought. 


“Nor is there near so brisk a fire 

Tu fruition as desire; 

The niggard sense, too poor for bliss, 

Sey se PEERY Sem whet.” | © This story, one of the most prominent in the folks-lore 
The pure pleasures are alone imperishable, | of Poland, is even more so im that of some of her neihbors. 


ne . | taking on. as among the Lithuanians, an esoteric and religions 
and our desires obscure memories of past de- Bn a a ta iets og 








to apply them to the article in hand. They 
svem to me the plainest common sense. 

1. The things said in good poetry are still, 
consistent and sensible when said in prose, | 
whéther the prose is that of transposition or 
translation. If such transposition or translation 
leaves the matter dealt with a crumble of non-| 
sense, it Was not good poetry. 

2. Good poetry observes the rules of English 
grammar and rhetoric as much as prose does, 
except where “poetic heense” protects an e€xX- 
ception. And poetic license is to be used as 
little as possible, whether in such mechanical | 
parts and practices of poetry—as inversions of 


lis it from the Fourth of July to Cape Cod ? 


| jovs antl Sorrows. 


But the last two lines. for staring violation of 
my first rule, are perhaps the Koh-i-noor of this 
whole collection of—paste. Consider what they 
say. I pray you. It is, that until Shakespeare 
spoke, there had been no expression worth con- 
sidering, of human thoughts, feelings, wishes, 
And yet, the Songs of Mi- 
riam and of ‘Muses had been sung; the Psalms 
of David had given competent expression to 
the utmost heights and depths of Oriental re- 


ligions tervors ; the Song of Solomon had chanted 


his Conversations in Rome,—One of the best, as 
it is one of the least known of American books 
on Italy. That is to say, Mr. Arnold is not a 
witty philosopher nor a poet of rare gifts; but he 
is a careful observer and an elegant writer. Tis 
description ofthe Moses of Michael Angelo, and 
the reason he gives for the representation of 
horns on that renowned statue, will illustrate 
what we say. So indeed, will every page of 
his volume, which without pretence, and in an 
attractive style gives us much information and 
sound criticism. It is handsomely printed by 


Little and Brown. 


Grorce Epe’s little treatise on the Man- 
agement of Steel, reprinted by Appleton, is a 











of Hebrew passion; the saturnine recitative of 


Job had recorded a wide and deep philosophy 


ot the inner life. There was alsoone Anacreon ; | 


and practices. and upon the Greek doctrines 
and practices about the gods, revenge, and mili- total ignorance of the whole literature of the 
tarv ethics. would be absurd. 


good writers, but they were in fact extremely 
absurd. 

i >. m 

baleony sits the wondrous lovely princess sunk |g 
ate. 


seven stanzas, in commemoration of the birth of Sanhedrim, stated in John, 11: 49, viz: “Ye 
Shakspeare. This poem states that the Sover- | Lnow nothing at all.” 


syntactic order and imperfect consonances, or 
in the choice and use of similes, metaphors,;q Persian gentleman of the name of Saadi: a 
j 


analogies and other figures. Roman philosophical poet, called Lucretins— 


3. Good poetry adopts the basic thoughts but if I were to enumerate the great poets be- 
and belief’ of the period of its subject matter, | fore Shakespeare, of passion, of feeling, of phi- 
orelse it substitutes more exalted ones, looking losophy, of whom Mr. Stoddard knows nothing, 


For instance a poem | should crowd your columns with a complete 
But that is not all. 
should presuppose the Christian's God, and the | poetry the only form of expressiag the mind 
What is painting, 
What is the 


structure of Jupiter’s governmental authority! whole range of passional and emotional prose 


towards a better future. 
on a-subject related to the present rebellion, | Jist of them. Si dieeuasien 


Christian rule of right and wrong: while tol and soul and humanity ? 


frame the action of such a poem upon the sub-| sculpture, architecture, music ? 


literature? Why, those two lines embody a 
Such poems world down to A.D., 1564. Is this the songful 
were made in the days of Queen Anne. and by ‘truth of a Christian and a Poet? No. It is 
Those two lines alone prove that Mr. 
| Stoddard does not believe in the Bible: if he 
did he could not have written them. I know 
c., should be consistent, correct and appropri-/ no fitter phrase for summing a judgment upon 


! gabble. 


4. Poetical personifications, allusions. citations, 


of the Chalybes and Tubal Cain. 
author limps a little, as his prototype Vulcan 
did; but his meaning can usually be made out, 
even by those unlearned in his “art, trade and 


genuine attempt on the part of a practical me- 
chanie, to set forth the principles of his eraft, 


‘and from it much may be learned in a matter 


which has been of interest ever since the days 
In style, the 


mystery.” 


Mr. Reppatn's pamphlet on the Malden 


| murder is a wretched defence of a good cause. 
| The hanging of men is bad enough in all con- 
lecience: but nobody will be converted to the 
i right side by the arguments used in this unrea- 


| sonable tirade. 


Our lynx-cyed New York correspondent, 


| who devotes himself to exposing the blunders of 
‘an inflated contemporary in that city, might 
‘have pounced upon an error in our columns last 
‘week, which escaped the proof-reader’s eye. 
‘the whole matter of this stanza, than that ad- | We meant to say that Mr. Prescott had no sym- 


Now, here is a poem (so-called) of twenty-' mirable obiter dictum of the High Priest to the | pathy “for the weak against the strong.” As 


the sentence stands it makes nonsense. We did 
This writer contains in | not mean that our historian was hard-hearted, 

eign Mother of Mankind became dissatisfied be- | this particular, in his single person, the merits of | but that the cause of the poor made no appeal 
‘cause her progeny could not talk, and created | a whole Sanhedrim. leo him against their oppressors. 
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THE ACT OF '76 vs. THE ACT OF '93. 


Events teach, but some men do not learn. 
Among the men incapable of learning seems 
to be the Hon. Lafayette S. Foster, U. S. Sen- 
ator from the intelligent little State of Con- 
necticut. He has in the beginning of this fourth 
year of the slaveholders’ rebellion, exhibited 
the most surprising industry, eloquence and 
subtlety, in bringing forth in his place in the 
Serate of the United States an argument for 
the constitutionality of slavery, that is to say, 
for the unconstitutionality of liberty. The 
speech is said to have produced a decided sen- 
sation. One would naturally think so. Mr. 
Foster is not a foe of liberty. Quite the re- 
verse. He wants all the liberty that can be 
had consistently with keeping uncontaminated 
faith with slavery. He would gladly repeal 
the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, because he 
thinks it unconstitutional to deprive any per- 
son of his alienable rights, except through a 
proper tribunal. The Act of ’93, which he 
strenuously contends aims at the same end_ 
should not be repealed, because it is just as 
constitutional as the Constitution itself. And 
never, in the palmiest days of dough-face law 
and politics, was amore lawyer-like argument 
made to prove the constitutional obligation to 
restore to service or labor any persor who has 
escaped therefrom, regardless of the question 
whether he really owes such service or labor or 


———$ 





settling it forever and ever who should have 
property and who should be property. In short 
that the whole thing was a white man’s “cove- 
nant with death and agreement with hell,” in 
order to make money out of self-evident injus- 
tice to a race supposed to be naturally weaker. 

The Constitutional fathers, including the 
brave old Connecticut shoemaker, who did as 


| the South Carolina chivalry when they pro- 
posed to insert a clause in the Constitution se- 
curing the right of property in slaves, zertainly 
did have a dim sense, at least, that slavery was 
inconsistent with republican liberty, and could 
not be made openly constitutional without de- 
stroying the republican fabric. Events have 


his particular school of Republicans, that this 
sentiment of the fathers which led them to 
exclude the word slavery and every unequivo- 
cal definition of slavery from the Constitution, 
was entirely right. They have written it in 
blood on hundreds of battle-fields—in nameless 
horrors at Pillow and Plymouth—that the thing 
itself should have been put distinctly under the 
ban of the Constitution from the first, as the 
only hope for the permanent success of the ex- 
periment. We now know, if never before, 
that slavery is injustice, and that justice could 
not and cannot be established without abolish- 
ing it and all its muniments. Have we taken 
an oath that the Constitution shall be a failure ? 
Have we sworn that injustice shall be forever 
established, provided it is only done by courts 
of competent jurisdiction ? 

O how under heaven does it happen, fellow- 
citizens, that the oath we take in swearing to 
support the Constitution, to establish justice, so 
far as lies in our power, without exception or 
reservation, shall be forgotten, but the oath 











good as to throw his lapstone at the heads of 


taught all but Senator Foster and politicians of 


our fathers seem honestly to have meant that it 
should be obeyed presently—by-and-bye —at all 
events in 1808. They would as soon have 
thought of selling their eternal salvation as of 
making their disobedience perpetual. They 
would almost have buried Lafayette S. Foster 
in his cradle, if they had thought he would live 
to,argue in the Senate that they had accepted 
an oath to do injustice eternally. 
Years rolled away and the great law of ’76 
‘| was spit upon by traitors and blushed at by their 
parasites. The eternal and long-suffering God, 
to whom that law wasa vow, waited long enough 
—long and long after the oppressors thought 
Him asleep or dead—waited till every other 
power bowed down to the slave power, till there 
was not a thing which could be done to gratify 
and pacify the slaveholders which had not been 
done—or as a brave Connecticut soldier phrased 
it, ‘‘not a damned thing”—and then he gave 
us the distinct, unequivocal option to save our 
proudly cherished, republican nationality, by 
doing full and exact justice to the slave, that 
is of obeying our own law of ’76, or to perish 
with it. For three full years we have been 
‘choosing on the whole to perish with it. It bas 
been tears and blood,—blood and tears to the 
horse bridles, and still a New England Senator, 
| suspected of speaking the sentiments of the Ex- 
ecutive, arises in his place, and without alisp of 
allusion to that great primeval law of the Re- 
public on which the Constitution) was based, 
argues the Constitution of his country, which 
even some lawyers are now beginning to regard 
as something more than a pledge given to slave 
holders, back intoa mere white man’s agreement 
with hell against the negro! Who is so reck- 
less as to say, that a nation so represented—if 
represented truly—deserves to be saved ? 








not. Nay, the thesis supported by Senator | which an astute lawyer informs us we have at | wR pEssENDEN AND THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Foster is no more or less than this. A person 
of whom it is undeniably true that he does not 
and never did owe any service or labor to the 
person claiming him, must, according to the 
Constitution, be delivered up to such claimant, 
provided that by the laws of the State from which 
he escaped, he was held to such service or labor. 
That is, the Constitution preserves only so 
much liberty as the States do not see fit to abol- 
ish. Such is the solemn sacramental bond, in 
Mr. Foster’s view, and with a pious consistency, 


which would keep faith with Satan however | 


much it may be broken with God, he compares 
the Constitution of this sempiternal Union to 
an oath or pledge which he supposes Mr. Sum- 
ner tohave given to the rebels, in order to visit 
a wounded friend within their lines, that he 
would neither make or receive any communi- 
cation except to and from that friend. Would 
he under that safe conduct entice slaves to take 
their liberty, or steal into Jeff. Davis’s bed 
chamber and killhim ? Certainly not, certain- 
ly neither. 

But O nutmeg politician! Are you sure 
that the cases are parallel? I, Dick Roe, who 
write this, was born under the Constitution— 
found it ready made—read it not backward 
but from beginning to end—at the very begin- 
ning found that it was made to establish justice, 
secure the blessings of liberty &c., that was 
enough for me. I swore to that as I went 
along, and if [had not, I ouglit to have done it, 
which is much the same thing. As to  self-evi- 
dent justice [ was constitutionally bound, from 
the bottom of my soul to the top of it, before 
getting beyond the preamble, to see it done so 


far as in me lay. As to justice less evident, 


that was to be done as well as possible, with the | 
the | 


assistance of proper tribunals. I read 
Constitution through after that, and many 
times have I re-perused it up to the present day, 
and am utterly unconscious that it has laid me 
under any pledge to the powers of iniquity, 
either to shat my mouth in favor of oppression, 
or to restore to the slaveholder what is not 


and never was bis. [have always thought it 


not a truce with villany, not a fetish-worship of | 


an inexorable slave power, but a bond of per- 
petual tranquillity under justice, a government 
of all for all, under which no person should 


> ° ° ° s- | 
ask for what was indubitably his without as fair | 


achance of getting it as if he had the strength 
to take it without asking. 

Hence, before coming to any fugitive slave 
clause, I settle it that slavery is utterly uncon- 
stitutional, One of the three most. thoroughly 
unconstitutional things—theft and murder be- 
ing the other two. It must be so, or the pre- 
amble is a lie to begin with. What is the use, 
pious Mr. Foster—(a Senator who shudders at 
the profanity of Judge Harrinzton must. of 
course be pious)—of splitting casuistical hairs 
about the oath to support the fuyitive slave 
clause, and against the perjury of permitting it 
to subside into a mere vulgar obligation to de- 
liver up runaway apprentices, with men who 
have already knowingly sworn toa lie in the 
Constitution before they came to that clause ? 

‘The use made of the word slavery in all ages 
and nations bears testimony that in the con- 
sciousness of men, the thing itself is the height 
of injustice. The non-use of the word in the 
Constitution, if the thing itself was provided 
for and guaranteed, proclaims in thunder tones, 
the same thing as to the consciousness of the 
framers and ratifiers of that instrument. 

One thing is certain in the view of both his- 
tory and common sense. A constitution which 
is self-contradictory cannot work. An oath to 
support such a constitution must be broken at 


| the same time taken in a particular case to sub- 
| vert justice—an oath underhandedly extorted by 
| the predecessors of Jeff. Davis, with the cut- 
| throat threat that otherwise the infant repub- 
‘lic should be murdered in its cradle—must be 
kept sacred? We took the first plain, all com- 
prehensive, unequivocal oath to God, as the 
necessary condition of a safe conduct through 
Hfis dominions. ‘That oath binds every man— 
lin acase where manhood ought not to need 
binding—to treat the fugitive from slavery justly. 
| Justive requires that injustice should be thwarted. 
| Congress, under its sworn pbligation to estab- 
lish justice, might constitutionally have passed 
, a law to punish the wickedness of betraying a 
fugitive slave or assisting the re-kidnapper. But 
| here comes a grave Senator, bearing the hon- 
| ored name of Lafayette, and utterly oblivious 
of our oath to God, insists that, our oath to the 
| slaveholders shall be held sacred, because he 
becomes of justice, liberty or life—for which 
the Con:titution was made. 





myth, or a big joke, Lafayette S. Foster has 
| proved, if he has proved anything, that the 
| Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 should not be re- 
pealed, but only slightly amended. It is not 
| so mean as that of ’93, because it says more 
| plainly what it means. It is not so unconstitu- 
| tional, for it does not violate state rights by im- 
| posing a criminal function on State oflicers. And 
as to its refusal of trial by jury and creation of 
incompetent tribunals, what right has the chat- 
tel to complain? Does*the Constitution guar- 
| antee trial by jury when the question to be tried 
| is between a man and a horse, if the man does 
not ask it ? 
If Mr. Foster had held that the Constitutional 
clause from its very terms applied necessarily 
only to runaway apprentices or debtors, and 
the Act of ’93 meant no more than the clause, 
he might reasonably enough have gone for the 
repeal of that of 1850, and the preservation of 
that of 1793. But, after most elaborately argu- 
ing that the clause meant slaves and the Act 
of “93 meant slaves, if he had proved anything 
| he had only proved either that both the Act 
_and the clause ought to be wiped out one and 
' both without loss of time, or that we ought to 
make peace with the rebels and beg their par- 
don. For the whole so-called constitutional 
| obligation to restore fugitive slaves rests on the 
assumption that the States are the supreme ar- 
' biters of liberty or slavery to the citizen, and 
that this Government, which we call the United 
| States, is not a government of the whole peo- 
| ple for the people, but a compact or limited 


| ‘ ‘ . : 
| partnership of sovereign States. 


| secession. If Mr. Foster is right, so is Jeff. | 
| Davis. In point of logic there is not the dif: | 


} ference between them of tweedle dum and 


| tweedle dee. ¥ 


In regard to what he calls the Fugitive Slave | 
| Act of 1793 Mr. Foster is deeply, precisely, ex- 


haustively historical to prove that our represen- 
tatives in Congress voted deliberately and meant 
slaves, though for some reason or other they did 


Let us grant that they did mean | 7 ; 
: : | Congress. Copperheads and their allies, the 


conservatives, Buckalew, Saulsbury, Davis, Car- 


not say slaves. 
“slaves. And let all the lawyers stick a pin here. 
There was an act previous to 1793, to wit in 
1776, which perhaps meant slaves when it did 
not say slaves. It was the most solemn and for- 
‘mal act of national Democratic legislation ever 
‘ recorded on this planet, so far as the records of 
such acts have been preserved. It was the act 
which separated this nation—it it has ever been 
a nation—trom a transatlantic monarchy. 
was sealed with the blood of a seven years’ war. 
It is more fundamental than the Constitution of 


| thinks he finds it in the Constitution, whatever | 


If human reason is not a sham, and logic a) 


In a debate in the Senate, portions of which 
we give elsewhere, Mr. FrsseNDEN speaking 
of Mr. Sumner, said: “I know that he has 
means at his command which I have not. He 
has, to say the least, one newspaper which or- 
dinarily echoes what he says and attacks every 
body that he happens to differ with.” “I ex- 
pect now, when I get the next number of that 
paper, because I am honored by having it sent 
oO me sometimes, without my requesting it, 








however, &e., &c.” 
Ist. The Commoniwealth is sent to Mr. Frs- 
SENDEN, as it is to every member of Congress, 





| without request, but through the liberality of a 
| public-spirited friend. We wish it were more 
| worthy of their reading; but we are glad to 
| believe that it is read to some considerable ex- 
tent and that it has done the cause some ser- 
vice. 

2. The Commonrealth’s “Congressional” is 
| prepared by a particular admirer of Mr. Fes- 
| senden. 
iwith the newspaper press commenced over 
twenty years ago, a Whig so long as a rag of 
the old Whig flag was kept flying in Massa- 
| chusetts, and retains still his partialities for poli- 


iticians of the Whig school. He has carte 


: ; 
' blanche in that department, and sends his “‘Con- 


gressional” to the printers without editorial su- 


He is a gentleman whose connection 


| pervision—indeed, without being read by us 
until the paper is published. His acquaintance 
‘with Senator SuMNER ‘is very slight, and 
the Senator does not know who has charge of 
With con- 
'servative prepossessions, he has come slowly, 
and after mature and intelligent reflection to 
‘adopt the radical theory of the policy of the 
‘war and of reconstruction; but he would be 
'one of the last men in Massachusetts to do con- 
scious injustice toa public man with Mr. Fes- 
| SENDEN’s antecedents, and if it can be shown 
‘that he has done so, he would be first to do 
If Mr. Fessenpen, or any body else, 


ithe “Congressional” department. 


justice. 


| will refer to any article in the Commoniealth 


in which we have misstated or misrepresented 
‘him or his position, we will make full amends. 
3. Mr. SuMNER has no “command” of the 
| Commonwealth; has no control, either of right 
or in fact, over its columns. During this ses- 
/sion of Congress we have given less space to 
| his speeches than to those of several other mem- 
| bers of Congress. Of the numerous measures 
with which he has been prominently connected, 
we have, of course, taken more special notice, 
| beeause he was a Massachusetts Senator, just 
| as we have acted toward his colleague and to- 
| wards our members of the House; but our col- 
‘Aad tee | umns will testify that we have frequently dis- 
| approved of his actions, and have indulged in 
criticism entirely inconsistent with “echoing 
what he says.” 
4th. For ourselves, editorially, we have too 


well considered opinions upon matters of pub- 


lie policy to be influenced in our judgments of 
‘public men by private partialities or personal 


animosities. In one respect, perhaps, our no- 
tion of the duty of a journalist is peculiar—we 


| pay very little regard to “the opposition” in 


lile, &c., may gabble or hiss at will; they are 
harmless and powerless, and we seldom notice 


‘them unless it be to preserve an occasional speci- 


men of a fossil belonging to a race soon to be- 


come extinct. But holding the Republicans 


in Congress responsible for the administration 


|of the government, and recognizing them alone 


It | 


as possessing power to control its policy, we 


| make it our special duty to criticise their short- 


‘comings. We believe, profoundly, that the 


one end or the other. 
ized under it is like a machine with motive 
powers so applied as to drive it in opposite di- 


The government organ- | 1787, for that instrument is grafted upon it, as 
_ appears from the preamble—a mere outgrowth 
| —an organization, under that law. That is the 
rections. It will move, if it moves at all and | national definition of the justice which the Con- 
is not broken to pieces, only by the excess of | stitution proceeds to establish. Was it ever 
impulse trom the strongest force. repealed, modified, amended or withdrawn ? 
Never. Till you have proved that slaves are 


There are just two possible theories abcut the 
not as the Constitution has pleased to call them, 


Constitation and slavery, as the abolitionists 
One is, that the | persons, they must be corsidered as included 
with all other menin the great Act of 1776, and 


therefore, legally and constitutionally as free 


found out a good while ago. 
honest end of the Government created by it 
is justice without distinction of birth, race, 
as other men, no more and no less. They might 
So men may be robbed and 


ereed or color, at least, so far as the same is 
be actually slaves. 
But one of these crimes is no more 


46 


self-evident to human consciousness, and that 
murdered. 
- constitutional than the other till the law ot 
which asserts the equal right of every man to 
life, liberty and property is repealed. Don’t 
smile, lawyers and statesmen of the Connecti- 
cut tin-pedlar school, that is a law, or it is a lie. 
It is tor you and all of us to choose which we 
The Constitution neither did nor 


all clauses or provisions of the Constitution must 
be so construed as not necessarily to eontlict 
with this, whatever may become of the inter- 
pretation of this judge or that lawyer. A very 
superficial or even silly interpretation must be 
welcomed, if it is the best that will save the 
charter of a nation’s liberty from  self-wreck. 
Better even to force a clause into consistency 
with justice, than to throw away justice out of could annul the obligations we were under to 
respect to such a clause. But thanks to the the slave before we took any of any sort, or for 
fathers of the Constitution there is no need of any cause to the slave holder. If some inge- 
mous clock-maker of Connecticut, or pettifogger 

of Kentucky, will not tell us on what principle 

of human language the slave is counted out of 


will have it. 


forcing clauses, for they purposely left every- 
thing which they placed in the Constitution in 
favor of slavery, so equivocal that 1t should not 
necessarily contlict with liberty, or leave any the Declaration of Independence and into the 
! rendition clause, not being named in either, we 
swear to believe that those scriptures mean 
So far as 


stain on the Constitution after slavery should 
be abolished. 

“The ether theory is that all the talk about 
justice and liberty, and the general welfare in | human language and Democratic legislation could 
the preamble, was a hypocritical lie. That jus- do itslavery was abolished in 1776. Yet that 
tice meant hosh. That liberty was the gift of | law recorded before God and the universe has 
a faction of cream-colored men called a State, | been set at nought from that day to this. At first 


what they say, no more and no less. 


' great mistake of our friends at the head of af- 


fairs, has been that they have not criticised the 
acts of this Administration just as they would 
have criticised the same acts, had they been 
.done by James Buchanan. W’e have tried to 
do that, without fear or favor; we shall con- 
tinue that same purpose. We have approved 
or disapproved Senator SUMNER’s acts, just 
‘in proportion as they did or did not coincide 
with our convictions of publie policy; we have 
applied the same rule to Senator FressENDEN’s 
course. If we have oftener approved the one 
than the other, it has been because he, we do 
not say in purpose, but in policy, most effectu- 
ally carries out the great principles to which 
our life is consecrated, and with which, as we 
religiously believe, is bound up the safety of 
‘the Republic. 

#3> We should be glad to publish the com- 
munication from “C. W. W.,” complaining of 
non-payment of bounties to Massachusetts sol- 
diers; but we cannot spare the room without 
excluding other matter of far greater public 
importance. We are not responsible for the 
administration either of the Treasury or of the 
Adjutant General’s Departments. We can un- 
derstand that there must be many cases of in- 
dividual hardship. arising partly from the ne- 

_cessity of adhering to forms,—to red tape if you 
please —to guard against fraud, and partly from 
‘difficulties inherent in a system in which two 
sets of officials, Federal and State, are concerned. 
, But we know enough of ailairs in all the De- 


partments at the State Ilouse to be sure that 
everything is done there, consistent with indis- 
pensable rules, not. only to keep the faith of the 
Commonwealth but to gratify all reasonable 
wishes of the soldiers. 


STATE TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANK 
STOCK. 
Senatorial Squabbles. 
| In the debate on the 26th April in the Senate 
on the Currency Bill, the Committee on Finance 
reported, among others, the following: 


Provided, That nothing in this act shall be 
construed to prevent the market value of the 
shares in any of the said associations, held by 
any person or body-corporate, trom being includ- 
ed in the valuation of the personal property of 
such person or corporation in the assessment of 
/all taxes imposed by or under State authority 
| for State, county or municipal purposes, but not 
at greater rate than is assessed upon other mon- 
eyed capital in the hands of individual citizens 
of each State; and all the remedies provided 





! 


cipal taxes to the same extent, according to its 
value, as other real estate is taxed. 


even in the shape of Federal stocks. We have 
never doubted the expediency of this provision. 


empted from State taxation. 
posed to exempt all capital, whether money or 
stocks invested in National Banks. Tow much 
supporting State governments ? 


rich. This depriving the State of taxing so 
large an amount of its capital, must force the 
States more and more to systems of taxation 


Again, we object to this as a part of the sys- 
tem of war inaugurated, very unfortunately, as 
we think, upon the State banks. 





but one legitimate way to banish the State bank 
currency ; and that was, fo furnish the people 
That Mr. 


| Sitng with greenbacks; but the people are be- 


jwith a better currency. Chase was 


i ginning to suspect that a currency which re- 


quires so much special, not tosay arbitrary leg- | 


‘islation to introduce it, must be of rather doubt- 
| ful character; and we have no doubt that to 
iday the three kinds of currency are appreciat- 
ved by the people about thus: First, greenbacks; 
second, State currency ; third, National Bank 
currency. But we did not intend a discussion 
of so broad a question. 

The amendment above copied being before 


posed it, objecting particularly to the striking 
out of a proviso to the House bill “that no State 
taxes shall be imposed upon any part of the 





'ty for circulation.” Mr. Chandler argued very 


earnestly but courteously, that making the 
4 ‘ : 


‘stock liable to such large State taxation would 
' be fatal to the bill, closing as follows : 


There is not a bank in the State of Michigan 
| that will not wind up within thirty days from 
‘to-day if you pass the amendment as proposed 
| by the Committee on Finance; nor do I be- 
j lieve that there will ever be a single bank start- 
ed in the United States from the moment you | 
ipass it. That is my judgment as a practical 
| banker, as a practical business man. I have no 
theories about it; it is practice ; and I know 
that that will be the result. As I said before, 
if the object is to kill the bill, vote it in; but if 
‘the object is to establish a banking system that 
| will become popular and of universal adoption, 
| you must keep-it out. 
| Mr. Fessenden replied with a very good 


| 


argument, but with some unmanncrly flings like 

| : : 

the folowing : 

| My friend from Michigan is a “practical 

| banker,” he says, and he speaks of what he | 
knows. It is astonishing the difference of opin- | 
ion that prevails among these “practical” men | 
‘who are always right. [am not “practical ;” that 
is to say, I never wasa banker. I have stud-_ 
‘ied this question somewhat, and I have my opin- | 
ions upon it. I have conversed with severa 

men, not perhaps so “practical” as my friend, 
‘but still who claim to be “practical bankers” | 
and interested in this subject. and their opin- ! 
jions were entirely different from his. | 


' 


! *y . + } 
| Those who are familiar with Mr. Fessenden’s | 


stvle of sarcasm will understand how much his | 
manner envenomed the shafts. The following 
colloquy resulted : 


| Mr. Cnanpiter.—The Senator from Maine 
‘dwells largely upon practical business knowl- 
}edge, and he seems to sneer at practical busi- 
‘ness knowledge. I tell that Senator that if’ he | 
| had a little more of it on his committee it would 

/ be better for his committee. 

Mr. Fressenpen. — Undoubtedly. I agree | 
ito that. We made a great mistake in not hav-! 
ing the Senator from Michigan upon it ; but we 
get along very well notwithstanding. 

~ Mr. Cuanpver.—I have nothing to say 
The Senator trom Michigan can 


} 
| 


| about that. 
|stand upon his own merits. 
Mr. FessenpEN.—I believe he is the only | 
/ Senator who boasts of having a practical knowl- 
edge every time he addresses the Senate. 

| Mr. Coanpier.—The Senator from Maine 
has lectured this body about enough, not only 
jon practical knowledge, but about its business 
cand general conduct. For my part I have got 
about enough of his lecturing, and I will thank 
him to lecture somebody else next time. 

Mr. SUMNER opposed the amencment in a 
‘brief speech, mainly on the ground that allow- 
‘ing State taxation would destroy the uniformi- 
ty of the system, as some States would lay high- 
‘er taxes than others. : 

The next day the discussion was continued 
at length. 

| The debate was quite general, Mr. Sum- 
NER and Mr. FesseNDEN entering largely in- 
toit. Mr. Fessenpen, in our judgment, had | 
altogether the best of the argument, but failed 
entirely to profit by the advice Mr. CHANDLER 
gave him the day before. Mr. SUMNER rose 
to reply to Mr. FessenpeEN when another 
flare up occurred. 

“Mr. SumNER.—Mr. President, the Senator 
from Maine was himself from beginning to end ; 
himself in the personalities with which he com- 
menced: himself in the ability of his argument : 
himself in the patriotic purpose with which he 
closed. Sir, I shall not. as I have already on 
another oceasion said. follow him in that which 
he has which is so little worthy of being follow- 
ed. Ileave behind his personalities; I begin 
with his argument. : 

Mr. Fessexpen.—While the Senator is 
about that, because that is a common thing 

'with him, he alwavs begins to whine. let me ask 
him to state what I said that was personal, and 
What personali- 


‘not talk generally about it. 
| ties have | been guilty of ¢ 
; Mr. Sumner.—The Senator began his speech 


| 
' 


with personalities. 
| Mr. Fessenpen.—What? I ask the Sen- 
ator to state what language I used that ean be 
called personal, and not indulge in a general 
declamation about it. Ideny the fact and | 
defy him to show it. 

Mr. Stmyner.—The report will show what 
| the Senator said. : 
' Mr. FrssenpEN.— Very well, I trust to the 
;report. The Senator cannot do it and he know: 
jhe cannot. This is a common thing with him. 
| Mr. Scumner.—Very well, sr: the Senator, 
iis personal again. 


by State laws for the collection of such taxes , 
shall be applicable thereto: Provided, also, That | 
nothing in this ast exempt the real estate of as- | 
soviations from either State, county, or munt- | 


Briefly, this authorized State taxation of cap- 
ital invested in the stock of the National banks, | 


Capital invested in Federal stocks is now ex-! 
Now it is pro-| 


farther do they propose to limit the means of 
The capital | 
thus exempted belongs almost entirely to the | 


which press unequally upon the laboring classes. | 


There was , 


ithe Senate, Mr. Cianpier, of Michigan, op-| 


capital stock of such association invested in the | 
'bonds of the United States deposited as seeuri- | 


| Mr. FesseNpeN.—To be sure | 
admit that. 

Mr. Sumner.—He is now as he was at the 
| beginning and ever will be. 

Mr. FessENDEN. I trust far as the 
Senator from Massachusetts is concerned.” 
| Mr. Sumner made no further reply, but 
proceeded with bis argument. 

Mr. FEssENDEN, in replying to Mr. Sum- 
NER’s charge of his habit of personality in de- 
bate. said: I know that he has means at his 
command which Ihave not. He has, to say 
the least, one newspaper which ordinarily 
echoes what he says, and attacks everybody 
that he happens to differ with. On that tormer 
occasion the matter was paraded substantially 
as a personal assault of the Senator from Maine, 
because he happened to say that the Senator 
trom Massachusetts spoke ex cathedra, but 


| that the Senator from Massachusetts replied 


am now; I 


80, SO 


| 





clusiveness of argument! I expect now, when 


I get the next number of that paper, because 


'L am honored by having it sent to me some- | 


‘times, without my requesting it, however, to 
; see something like this— 
| Mr. Pomeroy.—What paper is it ? 

Mr. Fessenpen.—A paper called the Com- 
monwealth, 

Mr. Sumyer.—Then I can only say to the 


that paper. 

Mr. Fessenpex.—I do not know how that 
‘may be; Lonly judge from what appears. I 
presume it will come with a statement some- 
thing like this: “that in this debate the Sen- 
ator from Maine, Mr. FresseNpDEN, in his usual 
uncourteous and ungentlemanly style, attacked 
; the honorable Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. 
SUMNER”—without giving the speech, because 
it seldom if ever gives anything coming from 
me that it founds its remarks upon—*and our 


distinguished Senator, with that elegance of 


‘language, with that refinement of manner, 
| with that force of argument, and with all that 
courtesy which always dignity and adorn every- 
thing that he does and says in debate, replied 
in such a conclusive and overwhelming manner 
that the Senator trom Maine was dumb.” 
| (Laughter. ] 

Mr. SuMNER.—Mr. President, there is but 
Fone question of fact in’ what has fallen from 
ithe Senator, and that is certainly a very trivial 
fone. He has alluded toa newspaper. [ in- 
terrupted him to say that I did not even know 
the editor of that paper. I think that ought to 
satisty even the Senator. I presume, however, 
it will not. There are literary writers in- the 
paper that T have some knowledge of Let me 
jadd that I doubt if there is any one on this 
| floor who has less connection with the public 
press than T have. 

/ "The Senator was very anxious lest I: should 
give him what he called a general character in 
(the country for personality. Those were his 
| words. I beg to assure the Senator from Maine 
jthat the general character in the country 
| which he will have is that which he gives him- 
i self. 

| Mr. Fressenpen.—I wish to say in reply 
| that if the Senator fails to do it it will not be 
for want of effort and disposition, but only be- 
cause his capacity is not equal to his desire. 


or 
2! 


| Mr. Frssenpen, as is generally the case with 
/common scolds, had the last word. Ile meant 
‘to have the Commonwealth know, that whatever 
else it might say of him, it should not say that 


he was “dumb.” 

—-- + eee — 
THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION. 
Subjoined we give the official “call” summon- 
ing a People’s Convention at Cleveland, Ohio, 
to meet on Tuesday, May 31st, “for consulta- 
tion and concert of action in respect to the ap- 
proaching Presidential clection.” It is a Sign 
of the Times. 
no less with those at the head of affairs, than 


It means strong dissatisfaction 


with those who have convened, and who are 
suspected, rightly or wrongly, of a design to 
manipulate the Baltimore Convention, to suit a 
foregone conclusion relative to the Presidential 


Election. Above all, this “call” to the people 


‘to send delegates to Cleveland, indicates the 


growing demand for amore Radical policy to 
bring the war to a successful and early conclu- 
sion, and establish a lasting peace on the basis 
of universal freedom, and justice to all—irre- 
spective of race or color. If men at once able, 
earnest, and discreet, are appointed to the Cleve- 
land Convention, the result may be of infinite 
utility to the goed cause. We would only ex- 
press the hope that principles rather than per- 
sons may engage the attention of the meeting, 
so that the Presidential candidate of the great 
Republican Anti-Slavery Union party may be 
made to conform to principles, rather than 
principles be made to conform to any man. 
To the People of the United States. 

After having labored ineffectually to defer, 

as far as was in our power, the critical moment, 


when the attention of the people must inevita- | 
| bly be fixed upon the selection of a candidate 


for the Chief Magistracy of the country; after 
having interrogated our conscience and con- 


‘sulted our duty as citizens; obeying at once 


the sentiment of a mature conviction and a pro- 
found affection for the common eountry, we 
feel ourselves impelled on our own responsibili- 
ty to declare to the people that the time has 
come for all independent men, jealous of their 
liberties and of the national greatness, to con- 


fer together and unite to resist the swelling in- 


vasion of an open, shameless, and unrestrained 
patronage which threatens to engult under its 
destructive wave the rights of the people, the 


‘liberty and dignity of the nation. 


Deeply impressed with the conviction that, 
ina time of revolution, when the public atten- 


tion is turned exclusively to the success of ar- 


mies, and is consequently less vigilant of the 
public liberties, the patronage derived from the 
organization of an army of a million of men, 
and an administration of affairs which seeks to 
control the remotest parts of the country in fa- 


vor of its Supreme Chief, constitute a danger 


seriously threatening to the stability of republi- 
can institutions; we declare that the principle 
of One Term, which has now acquired nearly 
the force of law by the consecration of time, 
ought to be inflexibly adhered to in the ap- 
We turther declare that 


proaching elections. 
Jaltimore Conven- 


we do not recognize in the 
tion the essential conditions of a truly National 
Convention. Its proximity to the centre of all 
the interested influences of the Administration, 
its distance from the centre of the country, its 
mode of convocation, the corrupting practices 
to which it has been and inevitably will be sub- 
jected, do not permit the people to assemble 
there with any expectation of being able to de- 
liberate at full liberty. Convinced as we are, 
that in presence of the critical circumstances 
in which the nation is placed, it is only in the 
energy and good sense of the people that the 
veneral safety can be found: satisfied that the 
only way to consult it is to indicate a central 
position to which every one may go, without 
too much expenditure of means and time, and 
where the assembled people, tar from al] Ad- 
ministrative influence, may consult freely and 
deliberate peaceably with the presence of the 
greatest possible number of men whose known 
principles guarantee their sincere and enlight- 
ened devotion to the rights of the people and 
to the preservation of the true basis of republi- 
can government ; we earnestly invite our tellow- 
citizens to unite at Cleveland, Ohio, on Satur- 
day. the thirty-first off May next, for consulta- 
tion and concert of action in respect to the ap- 
proaching Presidential election. 

The above “call” is signed by Hon. B. Gratz 
3rown. of Missouri. and forty-one others. citi- 
zens of influence in their respeetive States. 

The tollowing forms a part of the history of 
the Convention. 


Letter from Wendell Phillips. 

JcpGr StaLtto:—Derar Sim :—Since you 
asked my judgment as to the course to be taken 
in nominating a candidate for the Presidency, 
L have been requested to sign a call for a Con- 
vention tor that purpose, to meet at Cleveland, | 
in May next. 


| with his usual dignity and courtesy, and con- | 


Senator that I do not even know the editor of 


| Let me tell you the national policy I advo- 
| cate: 
| Subdue the South as rapidly as possible. The 
; Moment territory comes under onr flag recon- 
struct States thus: Confiscate and divide the 
lands of rebels, extend the right of suffrage as 
broadly as possible to whites and blacks, let the 
) Federal Constitution prohibit slavery through- 
out the Union, and forbid the States to make 
any distinction among their citizens on account 
of color or race. 
I shall make every effort to have this policy 
pursued. Believing that the present Adminis- 
tration repudiates it, and is carrying us to a 
pos where we shall be obliged either to ae- 
snowledge the Southern Confederacy, or to re- 
construct the Union on terms grossly unjust, in- 
tolerable to the masses, and sure soon to result 
in another war, I earnestly advise an unpledg- 
ed and independent convention, like that pro- 
posed, to consider public affairs and nominate 
tor the Presidency a statesman and a patriot. 
Yours, faithfully, ©Wrnxpevn Puiturps. 
Boston, April 21, 1864. 


—_>-e- —— 


FRANK BLAIR’S MAJOR GENERAL'S 
COMMISSION. 


We lay before our readers the documents 


relating to the extraordinary proceedings by 
, Which his commission, as Major-General, was 

restored to Frank Blair after he had resigned 
it, and after he had vacated it by accepting a 
House. We copy trom the House 


proceedings of April 28th. 


seat in the 


The speaker, by unanimous consent, laid 
| before the House the following message from 
the-President : 


To the House of Repre sentatives ¢ 


| In obedience to a resolution of your bonor- | 


' able body, copy of which is herewith returned, 
Thave the honor to make thy following brief 
statement. which is believed to contain the in- 
formation sought : 

Prior to, and at the meeting of the present 
Congress. Robert C. Schenck. ot Ohio, and 
Frank P. Blair. Jr.. of Missouri, members elect 
thereto, by and with the consent of the Sen- 
ate held commissions from the Executive 
major generals in the volunteer army. Gen- 
eral Schenck tendered the resignation of his 
said Commission and took his seat in the House 

| of Representatives at the assembling thereof, 
upon the distinet: verbal understanding with 
the Secretary of War and the Executive that 
he might, at any time during the session, at his 
own pleasure, withdraw said resignation and 
return to the field. General Blair was by tem- 
porary agreement with General Sherman, in 
command of a corps through the battles in 
front of Chattanooga, and in the march to the 


as | 


understanding then or now, and not ce’ 
then or now, to be still, in any sense, in 
military service. 

One other explanation Iam reminded to 
here, suggested by my friend and colleagu 
the Military Committee, [Mr. Opext.] 
ceived my pay as a Major-General up 

‘time [ left the service, and T have drawn 
as amember of Congress from the begin| 
of this session. I have taken no double | 
| 1 do not believe T am entitled to it; but 
jam I shall not take it. ! 

In response to a call by the House for 
papers referred to at the close of the FE 

|dent’s letter, the following message was 


| ceived from the President: 

| To the Honorable House of Representatives. 

| In compliance with the request containg 
your resolution of the 29th ult., a copy of y 

resolution is herewith returned. I have 
honor to transmit the following : 


EXeEcUTIVE Mansion, WASHINGTON, 
| Nov. 2, 1863. 
| Hon. Montcomery Biam.—My Dear 
| Some days ago I understood you to say 
| your brother Gen. Frank Blair, desires 
guided by my wishes as to whether he wi 
cupy his seat in Congress or remain in the ¢ 
My wish then is compounded of what I bel 
will be best tor the country, and it is, tha 
will come here, put his military commissic 
my hands, take his seat, go into caucus 
our friends, abide the nominations, help e 
the nominees, and thus aid to organize the He 
'ot Representatives, which will really sup} 
the Government in the war. If the result s 
be the election of himself as Speaker, let 
,serve in that position. If not, let him ret 
his commission and return to the army tor 
Pcountry. ; 

This will heala dangerous schism for 1} 
It will relieve him from a dangerous posit 
ora misunderstanding, as I think he is in dar 
of’ being permanently separated from those 
whom only he can ever have a real sympa 
—the sincere opponents of slavery. 3 

It will be a mistake if he shall allow the pr 
ocations offered him by insincere. time-sery 
to drive him from the house of his own’ 
ing. He is young yet. He has abundan 
ents—quite enough to oceupy all his time w 
out devoting any to temper. 

He is rising in military skill and usefulr 
His recent appointment to the command 
corps by one so competent to judge as Geng 
Sherman, proves this. In that line he ean s¢ 
both the country and himself more profit 
jthan he could asa member of Congress u 

the floor. ; 
The toregome is what I would say of Fr 
Blair were he my brother instead of yours. 
A Lixncoun 


relicf of Knoxville, which occurred in the lat- | 


ter days of December last, and) of course was | 


j net present at the assembling of Congress. 
When he subsequently arrived here, he sought 
and was allowed by the Secretary of War and 


the Executive the same conditions and promise | 


as allowed and made to General Schenck. Gen- 
eral Schenck has not applied to withdraw his 


resignation, but when General Grant was made | 
Licutenant General, producing some change of | 


commanders, General Blair sought to be as- 
signed to command of a corps. This was made 
known to Generals Grant and Sherman, and 
assented to by them, and the particular corps 
for him designated. This was all arranged 


and understood, as now remembered, as much | 
as a month ago; but the withdrawal of Gen- 


eral Blair’s resignation, and making the order 
assigning him to the command of a corps, were 
not consummated at the War Department until 


last week, perhaps on the 23d of April, instant. | 
As asummary of the whole, it may be. stated | 


that General Blair holds no military commis- 
sion or appointment other than herein. stated, 
and that it is believed he is now acting as Ma- 
jor-General upon the assumed validity of the 
conunission hercin stated. and not otherwise. 


There are some letters. notes, telegrams, orders, | 


entries, and perhaps other documents, in con- 
nection with this subject, which it is believed 
would throw no additional light upon it, but 
which will be cheerfully furnished if desired. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

April 28, 1864. 

Mr. Scuenck.—I shall content myself with 
stating what occurred so far as I myself’ am 
concerned, —T was elected to this Congress by 
the people of the third district of Ohio in the 
autmmn of 1863, in my absence, while engaged 

in inilitary service, or rather at a time when, by 
the chances of war, I happened to be disabled, 
and it was not certain whether ] could return 
toactive duty. This forced upon me 
quently, when again in command, the question 
whether I should leave the service and take the 
position tendered me in this body, or decline a 
place here, and leave my constituents to make 
anew clection. For some time I doubted what 

| it was my duty to do. As the time approached, 
when it became necessary that it should be 
known whether IT was to take 

representative or not, in order that if I declin- 

, ed seasonable opportunity aight be given for 
holding a special election to fill the vacancy, 
I telt it obligatory upon pie to decide that ques- 
tion. 

My own preference was to remain with the 
Army. [had vone in for the war and wished 
tosve itthrough. My constituents. generally, 


and many other friends in Ohio and elsewhere, | 


desired me to take my seat here. Others, 
whose judgment aceorded with my own person- 
, al inclination, advised and urged me to remain 
inmilitary service. Thad a conversation with the 
Secretary of War upon the subject. I stated 
to him that I decidedly preferred, on many ac- 
counts, to continue in the military service or 
to return toit, and that I felt unwilling to go | 
into Congress unless [ could be sure that if TD) 
wished to return IT could be restored with the 
same rank and date I had before held. I was 
told by the Seeretary that there would be no, 
difliculty he thought about that. 
was said in the course of the conversation | 
about the possibility of rescinding at a future | 
time the order accepting my resignation, when | 
I should wish again to go into the Army; and | 
the suggestion was made also that I might be | 
re-appointed, if that ‘should appear to be the | 
proper way of restoring me to my position. | 
There was no agreement, no distinet under- | 
standing between Mr. Stanton and myself as 
to how it should be done. 
Tremember this clearly, and I know it also 
from the fact that it was my impression then, 


| as it is my opinion now, that I would bave to be 


The question how, was little 


re-appointed, 
The Secretary 


considered, and was passed by. 
only assured me that it could be arranged and 
understood as I desired. He concurred in my | 
opinion that to remove my disqualification for 
taking a seat in Congress, my resignation of 
my military commission must be absolute. 
It was, of course, known that the President 
would have the power to appoint me with 
the same rank and date I had before. I ask- 
ed the Secretray of War if it was necessary 
for me to converse with the President on the 
subject before resigning. He said he thought 
not: that he would himself speak to the Presi- 
dent. In a subsequent conversation at the 
War Department, Mr. Stanton informed me 
that he had mentioned the subject to the Pres- 
ident, and the President concurred with him 
that the matter could be arranged, so that I 
could return to the military sPvice when I de- 
sired. Nothing was said about any particular 
time to which I was to be limited: whether it 
was to be during this session of Congress or at 
a later day. I supposed, however. that of course 
it would have to be within what might be stated, 
in general terms. as a reasonable time. 

In this state of facts, on the 14th of Novem- 
ber last, | tendered to the President my resig- 
nation. to take effect on the 5th of December, 
1563. At the same time, ina letter to the 
Secretarv of War, inclosing and forwarding 
the resignation, I requested that I might be re- 
lieved from my command as soon thereafter as 
might be convement. My resignation was ac- 
cepted, and of that acceptance I received for- 
mal notice at Baltimore, on the 21st of Novem- 
ber, and in pursuance of orders, on the Sth of 
December, there being no other successor as- | 
signed, I turned over the command of my de- | 
partment and corps to Brigadier General Lock- 
wood, who was the officer in the department 


next in rank. Thus it was that on the 7th of 


subse- | 


my seatas a) 


We omit the correspondence with Geng 


Schenck relating to his resignation. It was 


cepted in the same terms as Gen. Blair's: 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 1, 1864 
T hereby tender my resignation as a Ma 
General of United States Volunteers. 
Respecttally, 
Frank P. Beatin, Maj.-Gen. U.S. V 
To the President of the United States. 
Wasmixncron Crry, D. 
Accepted by order of the President. 
fan FA 1864- 
Epwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S Orricr,? 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 12, 1864. 5 
Your resignation has been accepted by 4 

President of the United States, to take em 
this day. I am, sir, very respectiully, y 
ob't serv’t, 

James A. Harper, Ass’t.-Adj’t.-Gen 
| To Maj.-Gen. F. P. Biuarr, U. S. Vols. 
[Copy of Telegram. ] 

Private. ] Executive Manston, ? 
| Wasmineton, D. C., March 15. 
| Lieut.-Gen. Grant, Nashville, Tenn: 

Gen. MePherson having been assigned to t 
/ command of’ a Department, could not Gene 

Frank Blair, without difficulty or detriment 
| the service, be assigned to the command of t 
}corps he commanded awhile last autumn ? 
A. LIncoun 


| NASHVILLE, TENN., 10 A.m., March 16, 18 
| His Excetvency, rik Presipent—G 
Logan commands the corps referred to in ye 
dispatch. [ will see Gen. Sherman withi 
few days and consult him about the transf 
and answer. U.S. Grant, Lieut.-General 
[ Confidential. ] 

NASHVILLE, TENN., March 17, 1864 

ITis Haxcelleney, A. Lincoln, President of 

United States: 5 
Gen. Sherman is here. He consents to t 
transter of Gen. Logan to the 17th Corps a 
the appointment of Gen. F. P. Blair to the 13 
_ Corps. U.S. Grant, Licut.-General. 
Hunxtsvirie, ALA., March 26, 564, 

His Kueclleney, A. Lincoln, President of 

United States: j 

T understand by the papers that it is ec 
templated to make a change in the commat 
,ers of the 15th and 17th Army Corps, so as 
transfer me to the 17th Corps. [hope this w 
;not be done. EF fully understand the organiz 
| tion of the 15th Corps now, of which I ha 
labored to complete the organization this wi 
‘ter, and earnestly hope that the change mé 
jnot be made. = JNo. LOGAN, Maj.-General. 
CuLrrerrer Courr House, 11:30 pem., ) 
March 30, 1864. 4 

| Mas.-Gen. W. T. SurermMan: Gen. F. 
| Blair will be assigned to the 17th Army Cory 
jand not the 1th. Assign Gen. Joseph Hoo 
ler, subject to the approval of the President, 
any other corps command which you may hav 


jand break up the animosity of one Gener 


commanding two corps. 
U.S. Grant, Licut.-Gen. Commanding. 
From a long dispatch, dated April 2, 186: 
from Gen. Sherman to Gen. Grant, presentin 
his plan for disposing of the forces under h 


Something | command, the following extracts, being the onl 


parts pertinent to the subject now under co 
sideration, are taken: 

After a full consultation with all my ar 
commanders, I have settled down to the folloy 
ing conclusions, to which I would like to ha 
the President’s consent before I make the o 
ders: 

Third: Gen. McPherson's corps to be co 
manded by Gens. Logan, Blair, and Dodge. 

Orrick OF THE U.S. Minirary ? 
Treiecrarn, WAR DepARIMENT. 4 

The following telegram was received at Wash 
ington at 3 p.M., April 10, 1864, from Culpep 
per Court Hovse, Va., 10th, dated April 9 
864: 
| Maj.-Gen. Il. W. Halleck, Chief of Staff: 
| Will you please ascertain if Gen. F. P. Blair 
is to be sent to Gen. Sherman. If not, an arm 
corps commander will have to be named for th 
15th Corps. 
U. S. Grant, Lieutenant-General. 

WasuinGton, April 20, 1864. 

To tHe Prestmpent:—You will do me 
great favor by giving the order assigning me t 
the command of the 17th Army Corps immedi 
ately, as I desire to leave Washington next Sat 
urdav to join the command. 

I also request the assignment of Capt. An 
drew J. Alexander of the 3d Regiment U. S. 
Cavalry as Adjutant-General of the 17th Corps, 
with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. The 
present Adjutant, or rather the former Adju 
tant, Col. Clarke, has, I understand, been re- 
lieved by Gen. MePherson as Adjutant-General 
of the department, and the place of Adjutant- 
General of the corps is necessarily vacant. I 
also request the appointment of George A. Ma- 
guire, formerly Captain of the 31st - Missouri 
Volunteer Infantry, as Major and Aid-de-Camp, 
and Lieut. Logan Tompkins of the 21st Mis- 
souri Volunteer infantry as Captain and Aid- 
de-Camp, as my staff. : 

respectfully, F. P. Biarr. 
[| Indorseme nts. | 

The Secretary of War will please have Gen. 
Halleck make the proper order in this case. 

A. Lincoin. 

Apu 21, 1864. —Referred to Gen. Halleck 
Chief of Staff. 

Epwin M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 

Executive Mansion, WASHIGTON, } 
April 23, 1864. 4 

The Hon. Secretary or War— My Dear 

Sir:—According to our understanding with 


Maj-Gen. Frank P. Blair at the time he took 


December last Teame here and took my seat | is seat in Congress last winter, he now asks to 
as amember of the national Legislature, not | withdraw his resignation as Major-General, then 
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12 TH O Be 
z tendered, and be sent to the field. Let this be| you.” And in this war of our country for its | man in one of the grand inspirations of his bet- colleague I will remark that five companies of | BUSINESS NOTICES. SHAKESPEARE! A, 


ter days—Mr. Foster will recognize the author | Pennsylvania troops came through Baltimore 
of the seventh of March speech as good author- | on the 18th of April, a day preceding the ap- | A@=sTs ror rats Pargr.—The following named persons are NOW READY: 
ity—thought otherwise of the power of public | pearance of the Sixth Massachusetts in that | *¥thorized by the Publisher to receive subscriptions for the TAR W HAKESPEARE 
opinion. a } city, and the blood of some of them was shed, Commonwealth in their respective towns and neighborhoods, ORES OF § ES bi 

“Gentlemen,there is something on earth great | though not unto death, in the streets of that | 224% receipt for the same: ; W os the text carefully restored according to the first edi- 
er than arbitrary or despotic power. The light- city. He may therefore truthfully claim that East Abington—CHAS. R. CURTIS. tions, with Introductions, Notes, original and selected, 
ning has its power, and the whirlwind has its | the first blood shed in this war was that of Penn- | Worester—JOHN MccOMS. Sap 8 Le ee Pome. 

|  Lexington—BURNETT & SAVILLE. . 
“ee By Lev. ii. N. Ifudson. 


very life, we should seek first, last, and all the 
time to do nothing, to engage in nothing, to say 
nothing but that which gives force to our ar- 
mies, ‘or raises the money to sustain them. 
ours truly, A. Lincoin. | When this war is past; when peace shall smile 
WASHINGTON Cry, April 23, 1864. | once more in beauty all around us; when there 
To the Hon. E.. M. Stanton, Secretary of War : | is no more blood to be shed; when there are 
I respectfully request to withdraw my resig- no more sons to be sacrificed upon the altar, | power, and the earthquake has its power, but | sylvanians. gar nae int asionn 
nation as Major-General of the United States then, if you will, open this Senate Chamber to | there is something among men more capable of; Mr. Srrovuse.—Allow me to say that the | ee ee BARTLETT. Sas ibis “ecu Wie cibcasie Seasat isle sean aie Wisi 
Volunteers, tendered on the 12th day of Jan- | become a debating school for all the abstractions | shaking despotic thrones than lightning, whirl-| first blood shed was the blood of a negro trom | cae | white and tinted paper and put up in geats of binding 
you please. wind or earthquake, and that is the excited and | my district who accompanied the first companies | ONT OF [and is without question the most desirable edition of this | 
aroused indignation of the whole civilized | that came here for the defence of the capital. | -Hunnewell’s Great Remedies. | Master Poet now extant. 
world.” é — KELLEY.—Yes, _ first man that bled HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL COUGH | 
Probably we would not care to make the cor- ene — veinas ys the yo of Niche REMEDY .—The basis of this truly wonderful prepara- | 
rection, but that the passage as it stood implied die, a consutue my colleague. tion, now of such well-earned celebrity, is a freedom from 
every component calculated to debilitate, and by such to al- | 





done. Let the order sending him be such as 
shown to-day by the Adjutant-General, only 
dropping from it the names of Maguire and 
Tones. 


Amusements, 

BUCKLEY’S SERENADERS. 
Corner Summer and Chauncy Sis. 
Every Evening at 7}, and Saturday Afternoon at 24. 
Immense hit of Joseph and Peter, only 10 years old, pro- 
ounced by all to be the greatest Clog Dancers of the Age. 
irst night of the Happy Little Man. Morrill's Wonderful 
lock. 

Doors open at 64 in the evening ; Saturday afternoon at 1. 
Ticket office open from 10 A.M. tol P.M. Tickets 25 cents. 
Reserved seats, 50 cents. 

PUBLISHED AND FOR S4LE BY gaan REPLIPS G8 eRe 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, TEE NEW 
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D 
lc 
uary, 1864. Respectfully, Frank P. Biair. | 
War Dep't, ApJ UTANT-GENERAL’S OF- 
FICE, WASHINGTON, Apr. 23, 1864. 
GeNERAL Orpers, No. 178.—Major-Gen- 
eral Frank P. Blair, jr., is assigned to the com- 


What a muddle of logic this quotation from 
Holy Writ exhibits. Holy Writ says, “Seek 
first .... righteousness and all other things 
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mand of the 17th Army Corps, Capt. Andrew J. 
Alexander, 3d Regiment United States Caval- 
ry, is assigned as Assistant Adjutant-General : wee : 
of the 17th Army Corps, with the rank of Lieut- | 2¢S* go till after the war!” How “He that sit- 
Colonel, under the 10th section of the act ap-|teth in the Heavens shall laugh” at the pre- 
proved July 17, 1862. | sumption, the atheism which expects His bless- 

By order of a i teenies RA es ing while contemning the ne that “Righteous- 

The foregoing constitutes all sought by the | "°° alone exalteth a nation. 
resolution, so far as remembered or has been 
found upon diligent search. 

May 2, 1864. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


In connection with this matter the New Na- 
tion says: 


shall be added.” Senator Doolittle says—“Seek 
first to increase our armies, and let righteous- 








THE GREAT BATTLE. 

| Up to the time of our going to press, there is 
/nothing decisive from Virginia. Lee played his 
ae 3 | usual game of concentrating his forces on our 

We deem it instructive and necessary for the weak points, and seems on Friday to have near- 
edification of the public to demonstrate the iy 3 
esteem in which the laws are held by those in- | 1¥ touched success. He was foiled by the skill 
trusted with their execution. of Gen. Grant and his corps commanders, and 

Article Second. Section Sixth, of the Con-| by the indomitable persistency and pluck of 
stitution of the United States reads: * No per-| he army, officers and men. Lee has fallen 


son holding any office under the United States Be ae arma he | vi 
shall be a member of either House of Congress | °*°* © Spotsy!vania when at the latest advices, 
he seems determined to hold on as long as he 


during his continuance in office.” 
This is clear and precise, and not suscepti-|can. Meanwhile, Butler is threatening Rich- 
mond from the right bank of James River. A 


ble of any doubtful interpretation. A man 
cannot be at the same time a member of Con- a : °° 

few days, it would seem, must bring decisive re- 
sults. 


gress and a Major-General, tor a Major-Gen- 
eral receives pay and is under the authority of 


the United States. 

Now, let us see how the First Magistrate of 
the country has respected the Constitution, 
which he swore, confurmably with the ninth 


Our losses have been. heavy, particularly 

This indicates the severity of the 
Of all the losses none will be more 
No 


of officers. 
fighting. 





that Mr. Foster is a statesman. 


— 
=» 


£4>Mr. Boutwe tt did a good thing by in- 
troducing the following amendment to the Tax 
Bill, which was adopted : 


= 
bt 





sale of wine, spirits or malt liquors. 


This will put an end to the trouble which has 
arisen from parties claiming the right to sell 
liquors because they had an Internal Revenue 
License. 


-<- oe 


Mr. SHERMAN of Ohio, made the following 
suggestion lately in the Senate: 


“Would it not be better for this country now 
to sell a sufficient amount of our bonds in the 
markets abroad to raise gold to pay our interest, 
and stop importations temporarily? Would 
that be any great calamity during a time of 
war?” 


. 





-< - @&- 
fae “Our Eneriisn LETTER” had not ar- 
rived up to the time we went to press. 
<2 - @&-- 


NOTES FROM NEW YORK. 


stituent of mine. 

: Mr. Witi1ams.—Leave out Massachisetts 
in the cold! What matters it that no tropical 
} sun has fevered her northern blood into the de- 





lirium of treason? I know no trait of tender- | 


| ness more touching and more human than that 


with which she received back to her arms | 
Provided further, That nothing contained in ithe bodies of her lifeless children. “Handle | matic Complaints, Whooping Cough, and to all Throat and 
this proviso shall be construed to authorize the | them tenderly,” was the message of her loyal | Lung Complaints, which, when neglected, end in Consump- 


Governor. Massachusetts desired to look once 
‘More upon the faces of her martyred sons, 
“marred as they were by traitors.” She litted 
| gently the sable pall that covered them. She 


| gave them a soldier's burial and a soldier's fare- | 


well; and then, like David of old when he was 
jinformed that the child of his affections had 


and her guns frowning destruction over the 
streets of the rebel city. 

The House has had an ani mated discussion on 
| an amendment of the Senate to the Army Ap- 
| propriation bill, which equalizes the pay of the 


The 





colored troops with others in the service. 
following is the amendment : 


Be it further enacted, That all persons of col- 
or who have been or may be mustered into the 
military service of the United States shall re- 
ceive the same uniform, clothing, arms, equip- 
ments, camp equipage, rations, medical and hos- 


ceased to live, she rose to her feet, dashed the | 
tear-drop from her eye, and in twenty days her | 
iron-clad battalions were crowning the heights, | 


clause of Section First, Article Second, to obey | sadly felt than that of Gen. W adsworth. 
and defend, and consequently to execute and | braver or truer man wore our uniform. He left 
|a luxurious home, made attractive by all that 
| fortune and love could give, and threw all into 


cause to be executed. 
The President in his message says: “Gen- 





New York has been in a fever of excitement | ™ 

lal day from morning until midnight. First pital attendance, pay and emoluments, other 
} 5 than bounty, as other soldiers of the regular or 
j}came the telegraph dispatches, and the lan- | volunteer, force of the United States, of the like 
guage of the lightning was never more satisfac- | service, from and after the Ist day of January, 





| 


low the greatest freedom of use, day or night, as the only 
true theory by which Throat and Lung Complaints can be 
effectually cured. 

To prevent asking attention ¢o long stories of great cures, 
when local causes make almost all such complaints different 
| in effect, Y would ask confidence, which will be sacred. in 
Colds, Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Bronchial and Asth- 





| 
} 
| 
| 


tion. Testimonials from Physicians of the highest respecta- 

bility. and from invalids, can be seon at my office by all in- 
| terested. 
| [.$? For sale by all Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 

JOUN L. IIUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 
Practical Chemist, Boston, Mass. 

Weeks & Potter, Crafts & Williams, G. C. Goodwin & Co., 

Carter, Rust & Co., M.S. Burr & Co., Wholesale Agents. 


| 
| 
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MARRIAGES. 


In this city, 7th inst., Lieut. John 8. Cooke, Quartermas- 
| ter 26th Reg’t Mass. Vols., to Miss Sarah Frances Eaton. 
= In Chelsea, 27th ult., John A. Nowell to Frances Ann 
| Shaw. 
| ithinst., Moses P. Brown, of Lynn, to Miss Lucinda Lary, 
| of Chelsea. i 
| _ 8th inst , Andrew J. Nash, of Chelsea, to Mrs. Olive P. 
Blaisdell, of Rockland. Me. 
In Roxbury, 7th inst., Thomas L. Greene to Mrs. Annie J. 
| Gould, both of R. 
In East Somerville, 7th inst., Bryant Moore to Mrs. Mary 
G. Stone, both of Charlestown. 


| 
| a tipceee tellin 
DEATHS. 


In Quincy, 3d inst., Mrs. Sally, wife of Lemuel * Brackett, | 
Esq., and youngest daughter of Rey. Peter Whitney, form- 
erly ninister at Northboro’, Mass., 82 yrs. 6 mos. 

In Quincy, 9th inst., Mr. W. 8. IT. Leeds, of Boston. 

In Cohasset, 9th inst., Thomas Willeutt, 73. 


4. STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS: Being the Old Testa- 


117 Washington Strect. 
| 3i—lw 


McCLELLAN’S REPORT 
To THE 
WAR DEPARTMENT. 
Fifth Edition, Now Rendy. 
TE&RMS.—Single copies by mail, 50 cents. Fifty copies 


$20. One hundred copies, $37.50. Address 
GEORGE LUNT & CO, 
34 Congress St., Boston. 
37—3w 


TIPLES OF TEN TIMELY BOOKS, 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
er 
WALKER. WISE & CO., 


245 Washington St., Boston. 





1. THE FERRY BOY AND THE FINANCIER. A narra- 
tive, entirely authentic, of the boy life of Hon, 8. P. Cuase, 
Secretary of the Treasury. By a gentleman of established 
literary reputation. Illustrated by Champney. 12mo. 
$1.25. 

Our advance orders for this work were 6000 copies. 








THAYER. 
$1.25. | 
This admirable family history is making its way all through 
the loyal States, and meets with the warmest approval 
| 8. ZURICH: Being volume 5 of the favorite ‘* Spectacle’’ se- 
By Miss Lanper. Profusely illustrated, from Swiss 
Itmo. 0 cents. 


ries. 


originals. 


ment Stories re-told, with such details of locality, scenery, 


| 
2. YOUTH’S HISTORY OF TILE REBELLION By W. M. 
12mo, with fine iliustrations, strongly bound. | 


eral Schenck tendered the resignation of his 
said commission, and took his seat in the House 
of Representatives at the assembling thereof, 
upon the distinct verbal understanding with 
the Secretary of War andthe Executive, that he 
might at any time during the sessson, at his own 
pleasure, withdraw said resignation and return 
to the field.” 

In this paasage there is no more refere nce to 


the Senate than if it di ‘xist, ¢ 2 | ° eee a5 . 
ve Senate than if it did not exist, and the ‘he did not count his life precious—he held it 


General's resignation appears to be a quiet 
joke. By the acceptance of his resignation. 
this member of the Muss of Representatives | 
constitutionally ceases to be an officer under 
the authority of the United States, and is no 
longer any more a Major-General than the next 
man. Now the Constitution provides, in the 
second paragraph of the Second Section, Arti- 
cle Second, that the Presdent shall nominate 
persons for office by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate; how, then, can a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, through 
the consent alone of the President and Secre-/ 
tary of War, at his own pleasure, at any time 


ling at war. 
| the triumphof right principles and of liberty and 


! . . 

| a contest which to him was ennobled as a war 
ifor Freedom and Justice. The Evening Post 
closes a sketch of his character as follows: 


| These qualities are rarely found in a man 
| who takes up the profession of arms after he is 
half a century old, and whois first under fire in 
his fitty-fourth year. But he was a gentleman, 
/a man of high and noble aims, a true patriot ; 


| 
| 
| 


cheap if by its sacrifice the cause of the Union 
}and liberty could be benefited. He expected 


) mach fromthe campaign: and had a high opin- 
| ion of the efliciency of the army and of its fight- 
‘ing qualities, as well as of the capacities of 
| Generals Grant and Meade. 


He felt that at- 
ter much tedious waiting the time had come 
when there would be no more delays nor play- 
And he had unwavering faith in 


Union. 
Our State has lost, in him, one of her best 
citizens, one who did much good during a long 


life to the cause of popular education; whose 
voice and purse were always at the service of 
| the humble and the oppressed; a true and de- 


hold aposition in the army which requires the 
advice and consent of the senate, and which 
advice and consent the Executive has no richt 


to presuppose except in the absence of Con-| 
gress? But the senate was in’ session when | 
Mr. Lincoln appointed representative Blair a 
Major-General and gave him command of a! 
Corps. 

There is not even the excuse of anexpecte d | 
events necessitating prompt action, for in en-| 
deavoring to prove that the appointment was 
not made in order to reward the insult offered 
to Mr. Chase, Mr. Lincoln informs us that it 
was done as much asa month aqo, and assented 
to by General Grant, General Sherinan, and 
the Seeretary of War. 

One of two things is the case. Either Mr. | 
Blair's resignation was a joke, in which case he | 
has a perfect right to resume his command with- | 
out the consent of the senate, when the Con- | 
stitution has been violated by the President, 
who has knowingly, willingly, and designedly 
placed in the House an officer subject to the 
authority of the United States—or Mr. Blair's 
resignation was bona fide and valid, in which 
event we ask by what right does the Executive 
Appoint a citizen, in Opposition to the Consti- 
tution, toan important command subject to the 
advice and consent of the senate, while that 
body is in session, without consulting it ? 

Either way there is contempt for the Con- 
stitution and the National Legislature. Mr. 
Lincoln’s letter may be epitomized thus: You 
tender your resignation, and withdraw it, and I 
accept, while [ refuse it. 

This is the latest and perhaps the best joke 
that has emanated fromthe White Louse. 

re a : as 


MR. FOSTER AND THE PRESIDENT. 
Mr. Foster's friends were surprised that he 


should have taken the ground he did in favor | 
It 


is generally believed in Washington that he 


of retaining the slave-hunting law of 1793. 


made his melancholy speech, if not at the spee-; 
ial request of the President, yet with the knowl- 
edge that it was in entire accordance with his 
wishes. Three years ago Mr. Lincoln gave a 
positive assurance that he was opposed to the 


IIe 


has drifted far enough to abandon that, but still 


repealof the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850. 


believes in the duty of slave catching,and there- 
fore isin favor of retaining the law: of 1793. 
The Washington correspondent of the Anti- 
} 


Slavery Nandard, and no man in Washington 


is better posted than “Avon” or “D. W. B.” 
on such matters says: 


Lest it should be inferred that Senator Fos- 
ter is pro-slavery in his views, I should. state 
that he as in adrance of President Lincoln npon 
the which he spoke. He ts more candid 
in his opposition to slavery than Mr. Lincoln is, 
and certainly those Abolitionists who support 
Mr. Lineoln’s claims tor a renomination should 
not criticise Mr. Foster with severity. Mr. 
Foster stands with Abraham Lincoln on this 
and other questions. 


SUD je cron 


Are Senator Foster's views less pro-slavery 
because they are held by President Lincoln ? 
We were aware that the President is standard 
authority in matters of “military necessity,” 
but had not been informed that he is to be held 
equally intallible on questions of morals. 

Ree: 
COLORPHOBIA. 

In a debate in the Senate a week ago, upon 
the proposition of Mr. Wilkinson to allow color- 
ed persons to vote in the territory of Montana, 


Mr. Doolittle, ot Wisconsin, justified his deter- | 
ence to the Western prejudice against color in! 


the following passage : 


The question is, shall we now raise this new 
shall we put this among other issues into 
the great contest which is immediately before 
us? [Never !" from the galleries.] 

Mr. SUMNER. Order! order! 

The PrResiping Orricer. Order! 

Mr. Dootitrie. 1 will not say the time 


issue? 


will never come when this race, to which per- 


sonal freedom is, as I believe, surely coming, as 
the result of this war, and by that amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States which 
I trust in God two-thirds of Congress and the 
people ot three-fourths of the States are about 
to adopt, may be educated up to the point where 
it would be proper to extend to them the right 
of suffrage in all the States; but that time has 
not yet come, 


It only Mr. Doolitetle would show, by speech 
and vote, that ke is educated up to that point! 


voted friend of free government, and of all that 
could advance the happiness, intelligence and 
prosperity of the whole people and secure equal 
rights to all. He gave his lite as freely as in 
other times he gave his money ; and he left his 


‘splendid home and undertook the hardships of 


camp life as readily as though he had been the 
poorest citizen of the State. It will be well if 
his example is not lost upon his fellows. His 


. wealth did not make him less a patriot; what- 


ever he had was for his country’s use—for he 
was a true Democrat. 


—_ 
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‘“‘WHAT’S IN A NAME?” 


We learn that the “Banks’ Club” of this city 
lately made an application to the Probate Court 
of Suffolk County for leave to change their 
name. His Honor declined to act in the prem- 
ises on the ground that, though the law allowed 
him to relieve parties distressed by a name given 
them in infancy, yet when persons of mature 
years voluntarily assume a name, they take it 
for better or for worse. His Honor was heard 
to remark (aside) “Served them right; they 
ought to have known better when they took 


” 


hat. 


No remedy seemed left to the applicants but 
to go to the Legislature; but they declined 
that, fearing that, going farther, they might 


{ fare worse. 


<> +o. as 


Tue Fatuers.—Mr. Foster, of Connecticut, | 


has told us pretty plainly what he thinks of the 
fathers of the Constitution, and that is, that 
they were slave-catchers themselves, and meant 
to ordain that all their descendants should per- 
form the same ignoble work. Mr. Johnson, of 
Maryland, hesitates about so defaming the mem- 
ory of those men. Here is an extract from one 
of his speeches : 
| Iam not to be told, Mr. President, that our 
fathers looked to this race merely because they 
differed in color trom ourselves as not entitled 
to the rights which for themselves they declar- 
ed to be inalienable. There was not one of 
them, from the most humble, intellectually and 
‘morally —if there were any humble in that 
great body which formed the Convention that 
recommended the Constitution of the United 
States to the adoption of the American people 
—who would not have been shocked if he had 
been told that there wasa right to make a slave 
of any human being. 
Mr. Foster not only believes that they be- 
lieved in making slaves of human beings, but 
i they meant that he should hunt them for the pur- 
At the South they 


have a class of brutes, trained with their dogs to 


pose of rcenslaving them. 


hunt slaves. As we in New England have no 
such class, Mr. Foster asks us to “conquer our 
prejudices” and volunteer as slave-hunters, him- 
selt leading the pack. 


me ae 


“Tax ON KNowLepGe.”—The Senate Fi- 
nance Committee recommended the. striking 
out of the following amendment to the Tax 


Bill: 


Provided, That printing paper, unsized, used 
for books and newspapers exclusively, shall be 
exempted from the operation of this resolution. 

On this Mr. Sumner said: 

“It isa tax on knowledge. Ido not wish to 
go into any explanation or any discussion on 
‘that question; but at this moment in all the 
; countries where the taxes are the greatest, the 
edge: and it seems tome that at this moment, 
when we are adding fifty per cent. or thirty- 
three and a third per cent. to the taxes of the 


country, it will be honorable to this country | 
that it does not increase to that extent the tax- | 


es on knowledge. 

The proposition to strike out was adopted, as 
we think, wisely. A tax on unsized papers is 
no more a tax on knowledge than one on sized 
papers—only that sized papers are used for all 
books except the cheapest kinds. 

cians 

Correction.—In our article last week on 
“The Repeal of the Fugitive Slave Laws,” the 
compositors made sad work with our manu- 











script—not very unnaturally, we must confess. 


We know, we tecl, that in war asin religion Near the middle of the second column a para- 


disposition is to abandon the taxes on knowl- | 


alia every other great department of lite, 
thers ts, and there can be, but one great, all- 
ab-orbing, controlling issue to be decided at the 
same time. We are told in Holy Writ, “Seek Mr. Foster's ridicule of Mr. Sumner’s regard 
first the kingdom of heaven and its righteous- for the public opinion of Europe is unworthy ot 
ness, and all other things shall be added unto | a statesman—is unworthy even of him. A great 


graph is hadly distorted. 
rected : 


We reproduce it cor- 


tory; it announced the triumph of Grant and 
the defeat of Lee. Extras from all the princi- 
| pal journal offices followed in quick succession, 
jand were scattered like snow-flakes in all parts 


lof our metropolis. Discussion naturally came | 
next, for the lips are an outlet for thought and | the meanest speeches of the sessisn. We ex- | 


| 1864; and that every person of color who shall 
hereafter be mustered into the service shall re- 
‘ceive such sums in bounty as the President shall 
order in the different States and parts of the 
United States, not exceeding $100. 


Holman, of Indiana, opposed this in one of 


iY : } 7 a » “ 1 . ° 9 ‘J 
feeling. With rare exceptions the people re-| tract aspecimen of his style of argument. 


joiced with exceeding joy, but there was no | 


vain: boasting—no self glorification mixed up 
| 


with their jubilant excitement. 
itude of hearts chastised with affliction ran | 


through the speech of all true patriots, like sweet | 


briar blossoms over a path of thorns. In the | Jate him with new impulses of patriotism and | - 
churches God’s blessing was invoked as though | honorable ambition. You cannot get rid of the ; 
ill depended upon Him, and the auditors were | ancient prejudices existing in the army and) 


called upon to support the Government as | 
though all depended upon it. Here and there | 
a copperhead raised his crest and hissed out | 
his distrust of the news and his sympathy with 
the South, but the great public heart beat in; 
unison with the footsteps of the brave men un- 
der Grant and Butler, and Meade and Burn- | 
side, and Hancock and Warren, and Sedgwick | 
and others. The Rev. Dr. N. L. Rice of the | 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church,formerly the 
great advocate of Pro-slavery sentiment, is to 
preach in Doctor Geo. B. Cheever’s church next 
Sunday. The world moves. 
New York, May 8, 1864. 


* 





Congressional. 





The debate in the Senate on exempting the 
U.S. Bonds in the National banks, from State 
taxation, was one of the most interesting of the 
session. The question was ably argued by Sen- | 
ators Clark, Collamer, Cowan and Fessenden, | 
) against exemption, and Senator Sumner, 
Chandler, Sherman and Howard, in its favor. | 
Our readers will find an account of the person- | 
alities between Messrs. Fessenden and Sumner 
which enlivened the discussion in another col- | 
The Senate decided against exemption | 


| 
umn. 
by the following vote. 

Yeas.—Messrs. Chandler, Conness, Harding, 
‘Howard, Lane, of Indiana, Pomeroy, Ramsay, 
‘Sherman, Sprague, Sumner, and Wilkinson— 
Hk 
| Nays.—Messrs. Buckalew, Carlile, Clark, | 


/Collamer, Cowan, Davis, Dixon, Fessenden, | 
| Foot, Foster, Grimes, Hale, Harlan, Hender- | 
ison, Hendricks, Howe, Johnson, Lane, of Kan- | 
isas, McDougall, Morgan, Morrill, Nesmith, | 
| Powell, Riddle, Ten Eyck, Van Winkle, Wil- | 
jley, and Wilson—28, 


} 


| In the House, Mr. MeClurg, of Missouri, re- | 


| plied to Frank Blair’s Parthian shots, immedi- | 
| ately atter the tax bill was disposed of. He de- | 
; nies that the facts as developed before the Com- | 
i|mittee exonerate Blair trom the charges con- 
;nected with the purchase of liquor; but the af- | 
fair has become too strictly a personal one to, 
i be of public interest. | 
Mr. Williams, a new member from Pennsvi- | 
| vania, has made a speech of remarkable ability — 
and eloquence, from which we should like to 
j;extract largely, but have room only tor the fol- 
| lowing passage : 
Leave out New England in the cold!) Iam 
| no Yankee. No drop of my blood has ever fil- 
tered through that stratum of humanity. I 
‘claim, however, to be a man. I think I love 
liberty above all things. I know that I can re- | 
spect and admire courage, and constancy, and 
| high thought and heroic achievement, wherever 
/ 1 may find them. I would not quarrel even 
jwith an overstrung philanthropy. I czn al- 
/ways excuse the errors that lean on the side of 
virtue, and find fanaticism much more readily 
jin that devil-worship of slavery, that would be | 
willing to sacrifice not only all New England, 
‘but even the Union itself upon its horrid altars, 
than in those noble spirits whose sin is only, 
their excessive love for man. I may speak, 
therefore, without prejudice. 
Leave out New England inthe cold! I doubt 
/whether even this would chill her brave heart, 
or quiet its tumultuous throbbings for humanity. 
Though no ardent southern sun has quickened 
her pulses, or kindled her blood into lava, no 
frigid neutrality has ever frozen her into stone, 
; when the interests of liberty appealed to her 
for protection. She has been ever faithful to 
the memory of the great idea which brought 
‘her founders across the ocean, as the only colo- 
ny that landed in this newly-discovered hemi- 
sphere upon any other errand than the search 
for gold. I cannot forget that it was this pro- 
scribed race that inaugurated the Revolution, 
‘by forging in their capital, the thunderbolts that 
smote the tyranny of England, and dyeing their 
garments with its first blood upon the commons 
of Lexington. Leave out New England in the 
cold! You may look unkindly upon her, but 
‘you cannot freeze her into apathy any more 
_than you can put out the light of her eyes, or 
‘arrest the missionary thought which she has 
lauuched over a continent. It was not New 
' England that stood shivering in cold indiffer- 
;ence when the wig of the first rebel gun in 
_ Charleston harbor thrilled along her rock-bound 
‘coast. Taking no thought of cost or consequen- 
ces, she rushed down like an avalanche to 
avenge the insulted flag of our fathers, and 
Massachusetts was glorified by a second bap- 
_tism when the blood of her sons dyed the pay- 
'ing-stones of the city of Baltimore. I would it 
jhad been my own great State, whose drum- 
| beat was the first that waked an echo in these 
' halls, which had won the honor of that sacrifice. 
| But it was not so ordained. 
| Mr. Kerrey.—With the permission of my 


i gro soldiers of the loyal army. 
- wounded soldier that I do not honor hin. I 


Sir, the right to bear arms is the peculiar 
right of the free citizen in a free Republic. It 


The sober grat-| is not so much a duty as aright, the highest | 


right of the citizen. In conferring this right or 
imposing this duty on the African you do not 
elevate the white soldier. You do not stimu- 


everywhere else against a people who have 


|submitted to servitude, not a generation, but 


for ages, and still submit without an effort to re- 
gain their freedom. While there is no relue- 
tance on the part of the army to see the negro 
stop the ball which might strike the white soldier 
down, there is this feeling; that the attempt 
to place the negro on an absolute legal equali- 
ty with the white soldier who went to the field 
of his own tree will, who came to the salvation 
of the country when the first tocsin of alarm 
was sounded, is an insult to him, an unjust dis- 


‘regard of his sentiments and opinions, of his 


high appreciation of the right to bear arms for 
the defence of his county, and a poor recom- 
pense for his chivalrous bearing on every field 
of battle, which only a traditional sense of 
honor could inspire. If a servile race, servile 
for submitting for ages to servitude,can at once 
assume equality with the private soldiers of the 
most masculine race that ever upheld empire, 
what becomes of the pride of military glory ? 


Mr. Eliot, of Massachusetts, followed him up 


‘sharply, and Thad. Stevens came after him in 
a brief but comprehensive statement of the | 


question, which we regret we cannot copy. 
Brutus Clay, of Ky., was, if possible, meaner 
than Holman, in some remarks that he inter- 
jected in the debate, and well illustrated the 
fact that renegades have the faculty of sinking 


lower than any others of their species. Kelley 


of Pa., spoke next, and said some capital things, | 


‘of which the following is a specimen : 


The gentleman talks about the courage of 
these people, and doubts it. Sir, has he slept 
from the beginning of this war? Has he read 
no page of martial history 2 He says they will 
degrade our army. Will he tell us what influ- 
ence the Turcos have exercised upon the armics 
of France? Will he tell us what influence the 
Sepoys have exercised upon the army of Great 
Britain? Will he enlighten us as to the com-, 


plexion of the British, French, and Dutch ar- | 


mies in the West Indies? They are negrocs, 
negroes all. And, sir, it is impossible to con- 
ceive that mere ignorance or prejudice against 


the negro alone would exclude him from our | 


army and navy. The opposition to this meas- 
ure, conceal the fact as gentlemen may, springs 
from sympathy with the rebellion or blind de- 
votion to human slavery. It is a shrewd device 
by which it is hoped to impose such grievous 


burdens upon the people of the North as will 


make them yield to suggestions of peace. It 
can come from no other motive than love of 
slavery or sympathy with the so called conted- 
eracy. 

Mr. Speaker, the men of this era of whom 
the poet will sing in highest strains, the men 


whom the orator will most eulogize, the men in | 


this grand civil war of whom the historian will 
write his most glowing panegyrics, are the ne- 
I never see a 


cannot behold a column of citizen soldiers mov- 
ing over yonder bridge or embarking for the 
field of battle without the tenderest emotions. 
I read the story of the battle-fields enriched by 
the blood of the cultivated, beautiful, and brave, 
and my heart swells with pride as I contemplate 
the gallantry of our countrymen. But white 


men fight for their country, for the glorious tra- | 


ditions of their ancestors, for their homes, their 
wives, and their children. Not so with the 
poor negro of the Southern States. He has no 
country, and wanting that, lacks all else. 

I hail it as a sign of progress that gentlemen 
on the other side of the House talk to-day of a 
slave's wife and children. oO! 
years brought you so far forward that you be- 
hold in the mother of a slave’s child a woman 
and a possible wite ? 


that little breathing. immortal being you see 
the child and not the chattel? Who will deny 
that we are making progress? It may be slow, 
but when you admit that they are wife and 


child it shows that some little progress has been | 


made where, judging by the light of experience, 
it would be least expected. 

The amendments intended to embarrass the 
measure were all voted down, and the act of 
equalization was finally adopted, but, being 
amended, goes back to the Senate. 

In the debate on the Reconstruction bill in 


the House, Thad. Stevens paid his respects to | 
Frank Blair in a speech, commencing his allu- | 


sion to this individual as follows: 


The discussion in this House was conducted 


with unusual ability, and untillately with great 


‘courtesy and great fairness, except by a single 
member. 
‘ical insinuations and personal allusions, excited 
‘more disgust than surprise. He belongs to no 
recognized party. Having apostatized from 


all the principles which once gave him credit | 


with the people, he has no sympathy with any 


body of men, in or out of the House, except his | 
He stood amidst us a politi- | 


own family circle. 
‘eal Ishmael. 

| Messrs. Gooch and Boutwell,.of this State, 
have made 
; Gov. Boutwell’s remarks has not yet reached 


i Us. 


have three ' 


Have three years of ter- | 
rible war brought you so far forward that in | 


His remarks, fraught with demagog- | 


In Newburyport, 3d inst., James Norton, 76. 
| In Newbury, Sth inst., Capt. John Newman, 57. 
| In Northboro’, 9th inst., Charles Byron Johnson, a gradu- 
uate of the Bridgewater Normal School. and lately a teacher 
in the State Reform School in Westboro, 32. 
| In North Providence, 3d inst., Charles Wild, M.D., of 
Brookline, Mass. 
In College Point. N.Y., 3d inst., Maria M., widow of the 
late Chas. Sanderson, of Leominster, Mass., 49. 








&e., as give a new vitality, fresh interest, and deeper 
meaning to the record. By QO. B. FRoTHINGHAM, author 
of ‘Stories from the Lips of the Teacher,’ &c. Square, 
| 16mo, with twelve vignette illustrations. $1.12. 

16. THE PIONEER BOY—(A. Lincoln.) Mr. Tuayer’s Life | 
of the President—the most popular and trustworthy is- | 














In Lexington, Ky.. Ist inst., at U.S. Hospital, John B.| sued. Over ¢wenty thousand sold already. Illustrated. 
ea of East Boston, a member of Co. K, 29th Mass. | $1.25 
Yols., 23. | y 
In St Louis, 6th inst., George A. Davis, of Brighton, 6. THE FARMER BOY—{George Washington.) The best 
Mass.. a member of Co. G, 44th M. V. fn = 66 ean 2 ¢ sa a ; 
j In Shanghae, China, Wm. P. Belcher, 20 yrs. 9 mos., son — ee 2 a watts: ‘ys sa Staal 
of Capt. Daniel P. Belcher, of Chelsea. young. 16mo, illustrated. $1.26. | 
7. THE COLOR GUARD; Being a Corporal’s Notes of Mili- 
itary Service in the Nineteenth Army Corps. By Kev. J. | 
} M K. Hosmer, who volunteered as private in the Fifty-second 
| Adoertisements mutercearsan aaa ee | 
o) ° Massachusetts, and went through the campaign. l2mo. { 
: $1.25. j 
' 
8. THE WHIP, HOE AND SWORD; or, The Gulf Depart- | 
HOME SONGS OF THE WAR. ment in “63. By Rev. Geo. HW. Herworta. 12mo. $1.25. ' 
AMERICAN MARSEILLAISE Elsner. 30 | 9» CHAPLAIN FULLER; Being a Life-Sketch of a New | 
‘Under our flag beat the long call once more.”” England Clergyman and an Army Chaplain. l2mo. Por- 
OUR VOLUNTEERS. Songand Chorus. Baumbach. 39| {ait 81.50. - ree 
SOFTLY NOW, TENDERLY LIFT HIM WITH CARE This volume has a wide interest from the graphic picture | 
Inscribed to the Mothers, Wives and Sisters of the Slain finer at ee _ _— " ngnsstisd eee Ord 
in Battle amount of important information on the subject of the con- | 
PROM THE RED BATTLE-FIELD. Quartet Barker. 30 duct and progress of the war not elsewhere obtainable. h 
“Silently, tenderly, mournfully home.” 10. SPEECHES, LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. By Wen- 
A HERO IS FALLEN King. 9 DELL Puituips. 1 vol. 8vo. Elegantly printed, with su- | 
EMANCIPATION. Song and Chorus. yy Peet pee 
“In this land of the free, not a slave shall there be, Kay” All these Books sent free by mail on receipt of the | 
As a cause for rebellion or treason.”’ —— 
MOTHER, WHEN THE WARIS OVER. Song and Cho- | WALKER. WISE & CO., 
rus. Turner. 30 — . - 
THE DRUMMER BOY’S MARCH. Winner. 30 | _ ni ” re ouepree Be = ce scien tS ae 
Copies of the above new and popular sheet music sent post- - = « 
paid on receipt of the price. Now Ready—Price 75 Cents. 
' 
PEOPLE’S EDITION OF 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Pablishers, 
3i— 277 Washington Street 


: U.S. 10-40 BONDS, 





These Bonds are issued under the Act of Congress of March 
| 8th, 1864, which provides that in lieu of so much of the loan 
authorized by the Act of March 3,1863,to which this is supple- 
mentary, the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to bor- 
row from time to time, on the credit of the United States,not 
| exceeding TWO HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS during the 
current fiseal year, and to prepare and issue therefor Coupon | 


and Registered Bonds of the United States ; and all Bonds is- 
| sued under this Act shall be EXEMPT FROM TAXATION | 
by or under any State or municipal authority. Subscriptions | 
to these Bonds are received in United States Notes or Notes 
of National Banks. They areTO BE REDEEMED IN COIN, | 


! 
at the pleasure of the Government, at any period not less | 


than ten nor more than forty years from their date, and un- | 

' til their redemption FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST WILL | 

BE PAID IN COIN, on Bonds of not over one hundred dol- | 

| lars annually, and on all other Bouds semi-annually. | 

The interest is payable on the first days of March and Sep- | 

| tember in each year. The semi-annual Coupons are payable 

| at those dates, and the annual Coupons on the 50 and 100 
| dollars Bonds are payable on the first of Mareh. 


Subscribers will receive either Registered or Coupon Bonds, 
as they may prefer. Registered Bonds are recorded on the 
| books of the U. S. Treasurer, and can be transferred only on 

the owner's order. Coupon BKonds are payable to bearer, and 
are more convenient for commercial uses. 

Registered Bonds will be issued of the denominations of 
| Fifty Dollars (250), One Hundred Dollars (#100), Five Hun- 

dred Dollars (#500), One Thousand Dollars (31.000). Five 
| Thousand Dollars (35.000), and Ten Thousand Dollars ($10,- | 

000); and Coupon Bonds of the denominations of Fifty Dol- 
| lars (350), One Hundred Dollars (3100), Five Hundred Dol- 
lars (3500), and One Thousand Dollars ($1,000). 

Subscribers to this loan will have the option of having 
their Bonds draw interest from March Ist, by paying the ac- 
| crued interest in coin—(or in United States notes, or the 
notes of National Banks, adding fifty per cent. for premium) 
or receive them drawing interest from the date of subscrip- 


| 


tion and deposit. 

As these Bonds are exempt from municipal or State taxa- 
tion, their value is increased from one to three per cent. per | 
| annum, according to the rate of tax levies in various parts 

of the country. 

At the present rate of premium on gold they pay over 
eight per cent. interest in currency, and are of equal con-; 
venience as a permanent or temporary investinent. 
| It is believed that no securities offer so great inducements 
| to lenders as the various descriptions of U. 8. Bonds. 
other forms of indebtedness, the faith or ability otf private 
parties or stock companies or separate communities only is 
| pledged for payment, while for the debts of the United States 
the whole property of the country is hollen to secure the 
| payment of both principal and interest in coin. 
| These Bonds may be subscribed for in sums from #50 up 


; to any magnitude, on the same terms, and are thus made 


equally available to the smallest lender and the largest capi- | 


| talist. They can be converted into money at any moment, 
| and the holders will have the benefit of the interest. 

| ‘The fact that all duties on imports are payable in specie, 
ment Bonds largely in excess of the wants of the Treasury 
for this purpose. 

Upon the receipt of subscriptions a certificate of deposit 
therefer, in duplicate, will be issued, the original of which 
' will be forwarded by the subscriber to the Secretary of the 
! Treasury, at Washington, with a letter stating the kind (reg- 
istered or coupon) and the denominations of Bonds required. 

Upon the receipts of the original certificates at the Treas- 
ury Department, the bonds subscribed for will be transmit- 
ted to the subscribers respectively. 


Subscriptions will be received by the Treasury of the; 
| United States at Washington, and the Assistant Treasurers | 


at New York, Boston and Philadelphia, and by the 
First National Bank of Bangor, Me. 
| First National Bank of Bath, Me. 
} First National Bank of Brunswick, Me. 
First National Bank of Portiand, Me. 
First National Bank of Concord, N.H. 
First National Bank of Portsmouth, N.H 
First National Bank of Bennington, Vt. 
First National Bank of North Bennington, Vt 


First National Bank of Boston, Mass. | 


Second Nationa! Bank of Boston, Maas. 
National Bank of the Republic, Boston, Mass 
First National Bank of Amesbury, Maas. 
First Natioffal Bank of Barre, Mass. 
First National Bank of Fal) River, Mass 
First National Bank of Grafton, Mass. 
First National Bank of Mariboro’. Mass. 
First National Bank of New Bedford, Mass. 
First National Bank of Newburyport, Mass 
First National Bank of Springfield. Mass 
Second National Bank ef Springfield, Mass 
Third National Bank of Springfield, Mass. 
First National Bank of Worcester, Mase 
} First National Bank of Providence, R.I 

And by all National Banks which are depositories of public 





| PARTON’S 
| GEN. BUTLER IN NEW ORLEANS. 





| One volume, octavo, paper, price 75 cents. j 





With the view of mecting the extensive popular demand 
for this remarkable book, this edition has been prepared. 
The page and type are similar to those of Harper's Magazine. 
Some of the less important documents are omitted, and in } 
| some instances the account has been condensed, yet never so 
| as to interfere with the interest or completeness of the story. 





Parties—calling the figures—$7. 


AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA ; 
| In sixteen volumes, 8vo, double columns, 750 pages each. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED 


The Annual Cyclopedia, 


| — AND— 
} 
' 
} 





REGISTER OF IMPORTANT EVENTS, 


For 1861 and 1862. 
In two volumes, (that for 1863- will be ready in April.) 





In view of the greatly increased cost of printing and bind- 
ing, the Publishers of this great National work have been 
constrained to increase the price as follows : 


Cloth, $4 per vol.; Sheep $4.75; half Ture- 
key, $53 half Russia, $5.50. 

These works are xold by subscription, and may be obtained 
by remitting the price to the undersigued. Immediately 
upon receipt of the money, they will be sent by express, pre- 
paid, to any address ; or they will be sent, if so desired, to 
| be paid for on delivery. 

Parties so desiring, may subscribe and take one or more 
volumes per month. . 

Liberal Commissions. allowed to ‘Canvassing and Local 
Agents. 

Any of the books published by the above-named firm will 
be furnished at wholesale prices for cash on delivery. 

Special attention given to the supplying of Public and Pri- 
vate Libraries, at the lowest cash rates. 

We also have a fine stock of Photograph Albums, Picture 
Galleries, &c., which we will sell cheap for cash. 

Catalogues furnished when desired. 

For further particulars call at our rooms, or address C. M. 
DINSMORE, Agent for 

D. APPLETON & CO., 
6 Ashton Block, 289 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Office hours from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. 

P.S3.—All orders which do not give satisfaction can be re- 
urned by express at our expense, provided it is done imme- 
diately, and the goods are not damaged. 26— 





WANTED, 
One or two business young men, to act as Canvassing 
Agents. To men of the right sort this is a good opportunity. 
16— 


Apply in person at this office. 


PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Masic fer Parties. 


JOIN SEWARD WRIGHT, 
PIANIST, 
13 Avery Street, Boston. 





TermMs—Teaching, per quarter, $20; Playing for Cotillon 
19—tf 
PAGE'S VEGETABLE SYRUP, 
FOR FEMALES. 
A Relief to Woman in her hour of Trial. 
This valuable medicine was first introduced in 1835. 


since which time it has been used by some of the first ladies 


) of the country. and can be relied upon as giving the desired 


, Telief. 


Its object is to assist Nature, not thwart it. 


The formula originated with a Physician of high standing 


} and extensive practice. 


It is purely vegetable, perfectly simple, and can be taken 


! without the least danger to the most delicate constitution. 


Inquire for Circular at any druggist’s. 





GILMAN BROTHERS, 
109 Milk Street, Boston, 


PROPRIETORS. 
31—3mis 


B. W. ATWELL, 
INSTRUCTOR IN 


Elocution and Vocal Culture. 


| sellers. 
| New York. 


In all , 


furnishes a fund for like payment of interest on all Govern- | 


| 4—tf 


Unquestionably this book stands pre-eminent in interest 
among all yet occasioned by the rebellion. 
author combine to render it fascinating. Fifteen editions 
have been called for as fast as they could be printed. It has 
been most warmly commended by the loyal press of the 


| country, and scarcely less so by a portion at least of the | 


English press, by whom it is acknowledged to be a complete 
vindication of Gen. Butler from the malicious charges which 
envy and hatred have brought against him. 

It contains an anecdotal sketch of Geu. Butler's brilliant 
and remarkable career at the bar of Massachusetts; a his- 
tory of the secret movements in the Charleston convention ; 
conversations between Gen. Butler and the leading secession- 
ists at Washington, in December, 1860; the real plans of the 
traitors; Gen. Butler invited to join them ; his advice to Bu- 


i : ; : ‘ 
chanan ; his efforts in preparing Massachusetts for war; the | 


celebrated march, via Annapolis, to Washington; his night 


{ march to Baltimore: collision with Gen. Scott; his course at | 
Fortress Monroe; the history of the conTRABANDS; his ad- | 
| vice to the Administration how to take Richmond ; the truth i 


about the battle of Great Bethel; the Hatteras Expedition ; 


| the secret history of the New Orleans Expedition; the adven- 


tures of the General in getting to Ship Island; @ full account 
of the capture of New Orleans; the landing of the troops in 


the city ; a complete narrative of succeeding events, with a 


large number of highly interesting narratives and anecdotes | 
never betore published; the recall of Gen. Butler, and the | 
explanation given of it by the Government; his present | 


opiuions upon the great issues before us. 


"dition in large ty pe, crown, Svo, cloth, 662 pages, prices 


$2.50. People’s edition, 8vo, paper, 75 cents. German edi- 
tion, $1. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 

For sale by MASON & ITAMLIN, Boston, and by all Book- 
Published by MASON BROTHERS, 7 Mercer St., 


36—3w 
REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION, 


The Republicans of Massachusetts are requested to send | 
delegates to a Convention to be held at TREMONT TEMPLE, | 


in Boston, on THURSDAY, May 19th, for the purpose of 


| electing delegates to the Convention to be held in Baltimore, 


on Tuesday, the 7th of June, for the nomination of candi- 
datea for the President and Vice President of the United 
States. Each town and each ward of a city is entitled to 
one delegate in the State Convention, and one additional del- 


egate for every two hundred votes in such city or ward, ac- 


cording to the last census of votes. 
By order of the Republican State Committee 
WILLIAM CLAFLIN, Chairman. 
WM. &. ROBINSON, Secretary. 
Boston. May 3. 1264. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Treascrer’s Orrice, Boston, April 14, 1864. 
Notice is hereby given, that, to facilitate ail future pay 
ments at this office of Coupons on State Scrip. parties pre- 
senting them for payment wi!l be required to fill out a Sched- 
ule of such Coupons as they may present. and to receipt for 
such payment at the foot of said Schedule, as is required on 
payment of Coupons of United States Scrip. 
Blanks will be furnished by this Department. 
Sf H. K. OLIVER, 
State Treasurer. 
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U. S. 5<20°S, 
FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY 
M. BOLLES & CoO., 


Ne. 90 State Street. 


BUY THE 
“PIONEER BOY,” 


$1.25, free by Mail. 





WALKER, WISE & CO., 
osm BOSTON. 


OLD NEWSPAPERS. 
Cash Paid 
For old Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, &c. 
press or otherwise. 


Send by ex- 


GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT, 
48 Water Street, Beston. 


Its subject and | 


Instruction given in Schools, Seminaries, and wherever 
| Classes are formed. 
Address B. W. ATWELL, care Commenwealth office. 
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A. M. McPHAIL & CoO., 


= DAT $e 
frevn fern 
' PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


BS5 Washington street, Boston. 


ENTRANCE TO Factory No. 6 Avery Sr. 
j li—ly 








| “FAIRBANKS? 
SCALES! 





Universally Acknowledged 





— FoR — 
Accuracy, Durability, and Convenience, 
rO BE THE STANDARD! 

For sale in every variety —as Hay. Coal, Railroad, Portable 
Platform and Counter Seales; Butchers’, Druggists’ and 
| Bankers’ Seales, &c., at their warehouse, 
| 

MILK STREET, 
(Corner of Batterymarch Street.) 


118 118 





| FAIRBANKS & BROWN. 
| 24—6m 


~ Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 





GENERAL ORDER, No. 15. 
ile, pquaRters, Boston, April 30, 1864. 

I. Pursuant to the provisions of the 3d section of Chapter 
143 of the Act of the current year, the Governor will cause 
| to be paid a bounty of One Hundred Dollars to any person 

enlisting in the Naval servive. and credited asa part of the 
quota of this Commonwealth, under the calls of the Presi- 

dent of the United States, dated respectively Oct. 17, 1863, 

Feb. 1, 1864, and March 14, 1964, provided that such bounty 
| shall not be paid to any person who, upon being drafted, 

shall enlist in such-service. or to any person who shall be 
' transferred thereto from the military service of the United 

States. 
All the provisions of Sections 4, 5,6 and 7 of Chapter 254 
| of the Acts of 1863. apply to the payment of the bounty 
aforesaid. 
II. Upon the proper evidence that any person has enlisted 
| and been credited as above set forth, being filed in the office 
of the Adjutant-General, he will cause a pay-roll to be made 
| out, entitling such person to receive such bounty from one 
| of the paymasters appointed for the payment of bounties to 
volunteers. 

By order of His Excellency, Jonny A. ANDREW, Governor 
; and Commander-in-Chief. WM. SCHOULER, 
| Be Adjutant-General 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Heapouarters, Boston, April 22, 1864. 

| GENERAL ORDER, No. 14. 

| A call has been made by the War Department for a new 
Regiment of Heavy artillery, provided it can be raised by the 
10th of May. The Regiment will be accepted by Companies, 
and each company when organized will be put under march- 
ing orders. As recruits come in they will form a Company, 
which will be mustered in as soon as the legal number is 
‘ reached. One Company must be filled before another is be- 
' gun. and all recruits will be assigned to the Company in pro- 


; 24—tjel : Bias wee SR RSG OST ene — . gress at time of enlistment. 
, NNING BARTLETT, | _ If there should be one incomplete Company on the 10th of 
, WM. ELLERY CHA ” May, the men will be liable to be placed in other Companies. 
i Phonographic Reporter, | Recruits for this Regiment will be forwarded to camp at 


speeches on this bill. The report 0: | money, and ali respectable Banks and Bankers throughout Will attend to any engagement the last and first day of 


Gallop’s Island, Boston Harbor. 
By order of his excellency Joux A. ANpREW, Governor and 


| the country. (acting as agents of the National Depositary | the week. . 8 
Bank), will furnish further information on application, med Address Commonwealth Office, 22 Bromfield Street, Bos- | pags oro get SCHOULER, 
s3— djatant-General 
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THE BLAIR WAR ON SECRETARY CHASE. 
In the House of Representatives on the 23d 





of April, Frank Blair, after being called to order 


by the Speaker for violent personal abuse 
of the committee on the liquor purchases, was 
allowed, by a vote of the House, to proceed. 
He then launched forth into a coarse harangue 
upon Mr. Secretary Chase. Here are some 
specimens of his powers of blackguardism. 

After charging that the order for liquors was 
altered by agents of the Treasury—which the 
committee say is not true. 

(Mr. Higby of the committee, stated in the 
House that “a personal and political friend of 
the gentleman (Blair) made that forgery, and 
that he was not an official at the time of the 


forgery.”) 

Blair says: 

Now, sir, it is not my purpose to follow these 
men who have been guilty of this baseness to- 
ward me any further. These dogs have been 
set on me by their master, and since I have 
whipped them back into their kennel I mean to 
hold their master responsible for this outrage 
and not the curs who have been set upon me. 

Again: 

The reason of my change’ of sentiment to- 
ward Mr. Chase was that I understood that he 
had authorized the Mayor of Baltimore to pro- 
claim on the streets of that city on the 19th of 
April that he was in favor of letting the States 
in rebellion “go in peace,” and because I also 
took this impression from the tenor of his con- 
versation that it was bis opinion and wish that 
they should be allowed to go. 

The sincerity of this declaration may be in- 
ferred from the fact that for many months after 
April 19th, 1861, the Blairs, father and sons, 
were on the best possible terms with Mr. Chase. 

Of the bill for reorganizing the rebel States, 
he says: 

It is a bill which should have been entitled 
“a bill for the permanent dissolution of the 
Union, to disfranchise the whites and enfran- 
chise the negroes, to prevent any of the States 
from coming back in time to vote for Mr. Lin- | 
coln for President, and to promote the ambition 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Again, he enters a new field: 

Now, I propose to show that the Secretary 
of the aieg oh with all the commerce of the 
country in his hands, with the collection of our | 
foreign revenues and of the vast internal rev- | 
enues in his hands, is using these abandoned | 
plantations and grasping at all power and pat- | 
ronage for the purpose of providing a fund to 
cairy on the operations of the Pomeroy Com- | 
mittee to carry on his war against the Admin- | 
istration which gave him place. 


To prove this he reads sundry anonymous - 
letters. The leanings of the writers may be 
inferred from the following extract: 


“Dear Frank :—I enclose you a copy of | 
General Banks’- complete and comprehensive 
system of leasing plantations, also the ill-digest- | 
ed and unsatisfactory plan that the Treasury 
Department has forced upon us. The experi- | 
ment so far of working these freedmen has 
proven, what all sane men knew, that it will 
take time for them to realize the responsibili- | 
ties and duties that fall upon them with their | 
new position. They preter the idleness with 
good rations furnished them at the ‘home farms,’ 
which figure so largely in Mellen’s plans, to the 
labor and wages of regular work. Compulsory 
measures are necessary to force them from these 
places, and such punishment as Banks's system 
embraces is necessary to make them perform 
their regular work. 


Men who applaud Banks’s system of serfdom 
are fit tools in the plot to defame Governor 
Chase. 

Another letter, dated New York, March 2, | 
1864, has the following : 





Have you heard that he has given to his son- 
in-law, Governor Sprague, a permit to buy cot- 
ton at the South, 2 which he will probably 
make the snug little sum of $2,000,000? Ask 
William H. Aspinwall, of this city, but without 
naming me. 


He then skulks in this way : 


I know nearly all of these parties whose let- 
ters I have read. I do not feel at liberty to 
tive their names, because they would be sub- | 
jected to the persecutions from Chase’s blood- | 
hounds that I have suffered, but they and a | 
great many others are at the service of the 
committee on the “conduct of the war,” which 
has had this subject before them for now nearly | 
two months without making a movement to in- , 
vestigate the charges against the Secretary of | 
the Treasury. 

The inquiry will be made. Whether it is 
done by this Congress or not, there will be a 
Congress that will do it. And Mr. Chase can- 
not escape. He is sure to answer, and how- | 
ever deeply the committee may lay the white- 
wash on, it cannot conceal the dark back- | 
ground. However he may undertake to per- ; 
secute and drag down men who speak of these | 
nefarious transactions, I say that the time will 
come when he will be held to just accountabil- 
ity, when he will be called before the bar to 
answer for all he has done; and all the efforts 
made by his friends thus indirectly to shield 
him from the charges made against him will not 
serve their purpose. 

Again : 

Nobody is simple enough to believe that the 
distinguished Secretary has really retired! from 
the canvass for the nomination to the Presiden- 
cy, although he has written a letter declining 
to be a candidate. That letter was written 
because the “strictly private” circular of the | 
Pomeroy Committee unearthed his underground 
and underhand intrigue against the President. 
It was such a disgraceful and disgusting sight | 
to make use of the patronage and power given 
him by the Presifent against his chief, that | 
even Chase got ashamed to occupy such a po- , 
sition publicly. For that reason 8 letter was | 
written; he wanted to get down nnder the | 
ground and work there in the dark as he is now 
doing, and running the Pomeroy machine on | 
the public money as vigorously as ever. 

The work is now being done in Fremont’s | 
name, and that poor ereature is unconscious of 
being made a catspaw to accomplish the ob- | 
jects of his intriguing rival His plan is to 
hold a convention of Jacobins and red repub- 
lican revolutionary Germans at Cleveland, 
Ohio, precisely as Calhoun used poor John 
Tyler to hold aside convention in 1844 to force | 
the Democrats to drop Mr. Van Buren. The 
Cleveland convention is a whip convention 
which will say to the Union convention to be 
held at Baltimore, “If you insist on the nomi- 
nation of Lincoln we will nominate Fremont 
against him as an independent candidate.” — In 


GARIBALDI IN ENGLAND. 


[We are indebted to an English reader for 
this sketch of the Garibaldi-ovations in Eng- 
land.] 

Veni—vidi—vici! Garibaldi might write to 
the Working Men’s Associations of Genoa, 
or to any faithful follower in charge of his 
home at Caprera. But greater than Cesar, 
whose boastful brevity was not written of and 
concerning the ancient Britons, Garibaldi was 
a conqueror of English hearts before he reached 
the Britannic Isle !—a conqueror by the talisman 
of his name and the magic of his deeds for 
Italy, Liberty, and Humanity ; and he came by 
right of his holy conquest to receive more than 
a Roman triumph, a welcome which princes and 
potentates might sigh for in vain. 

It was on the 8d of April that Garibaldi, ac- 
companied by his two sons, Menotti (who like 
his father was wounded at Aspromonte) and 
Ricciotti, and two or three devoted followers, 
arrived at Southampton. It was Sunday, a day 
which anywhere on the Continent would have 
been the most favorable: for a great popular 
demonstration. But the English observance of 
Sunday still ditfers so much from that prevail- 
ing in neighboring nations, as to render it a day 
the least desirable for such an event as the ar- 
rival of a popular hero. Nevertheless the 
great mass of the population—church-goers and 
others—thronged the piers, docks and streets, in 
countless thousands from the moment that the 
approach of the “Ripon” was signalled. Al- 
though Sunday, the popular enthusiasm was be- 
yond self-control, and amidst the most hearty 
demonstrations of affection Garibaldi landed, 
and was for the remainder of that day the 
guest of the Mayor of Southampton. Next 
day he received the Corporation’s address and 
other municipal compliments. The popular 
demonstration was extraordinary for numbers 
and enthusiasm, and was, according to Louis 
Blane, “a spectacle of incalculable influence 








_ week, the guest of Mr. Seely, M. P. for Lin- 


' furth to welcome the Liberator of Sicily. 
| crossing from the Isle of Wight to Southamp- 


| vast crowds were assembled to witness his de- 
' chester, the civic dignitaries presented an ad- 


| mirers. 
| siastic crowds again delayed the progress of the 


' Nine Elms’ 


| their mouths as household words.” 

_ ities” represented in the Great Metropolis, came 
| of the People. 
_ ing vision of men and women, chiefly railway 


| on piles of timber, on idle locomotives, on roofs 


‘ness at the arrival of a long-expected, much- 


’ tee. 


' give my thanks to this noble nation for its gen- 
(eral sympathy for the cause of my country 
_and for the cause of mankind. 
‘ wished for this day, and I am very happy to- 
, day to express to you all my gratitude.” 


‘mention must not be omitted of a remarkable 
‘incident connected with the Working Men’s 


, tion no words can do justice to. 


' the cheering was redoubled and renewed again 


this way, if the delegates who have been in- | 


structed to vote for Lincoln can be bought with 
greenbacks or frightened by the Jacobin hob- 
goblin, it is expected that Chase, who has so 
magnanimous’y declined to be a candidate, 
will then be taken up as a compromise candi- 
date. This is the programme of the Secretary 
and the Pomeroy committee. It embraces the 
tactics, the intrigue, the corruption, and fraud 
of Calhoun and Biddle combined. 
(Here the hammer fell.] 


From how much more of such atrocious ut- 
terances we were saved by the speaker's ham- 
mer, Heaven only knows. 

This vile speech was made on the morning of 
Saturday April 23d. On the afternoon of the 
same day he received from the War Depart- 
ment his notice of his restoration to his Major 

Generalehip, by order of President Lincoln ! 


How promptly the President rewards faithful | 


service to himself; how slowly he punishes 
rebel butcheries of colored soldiers! 


and astounding grandeur.” 

The Southampton ovation terminated with, 
the General’s departure for Brooke House, 
Is'e of Wight, where he remained during the 


coln; and where he was visited by the Poet 
Laureate and Mrs. Tennyson and family, P. A. 


of route, on the streets, at every window, on 
every house-top, and clustered upon every “coin 
of vantage” from whence, no matter at what 
risk or peril, a view of the man whom the peo- 
ple delighted to honor could possibly be ob- 
tained, or hoped for. Shouts of “Garibaldi for 
ever!” rent the air, all tongues cried “God bless 
him!” whilst ever and anon arose that national 
and thundering “Hurrah !” which from the days 
of the Crusades has rang round the world. So 
unavoidably tardy was the advance of the 
huge procession that only the light of the sink- 
ing sun gilded the fanes of Westminster as the 
Thames was crossed, and as past the Treasury 
Whitehall, the Horse-Guards, and the Admiral. 
ity, the procession moved along Parliament 
Street to Charing*Cross and Trafalgar Square, 
where the multitudinous gathering, with Nelson’s 
column for the centre, exhibited the greatest 
proportions of its apparently endless dimensions. 
It was estimated that a hundred thousand peo- 
ple were wedged together at this point alone, 
whilst the great thoroughfares leading there- 
to were literally crammed with human beings 
as far as the eye could reach. The shades o. 
night were descending as the doors of Stafford 
House—the Duke of Sutherland’s mansion— 
opened to receive General Garibaldi, followed 
by the concluding and crowning acclamations 
of the excited and delighted masses. 

On the 12th Garibaldi received addresses, in- 
cluding one from the Poles. That day he visit- 
ed Chiswick, the beautiful residence of the 
Dowager-Duchess of Sutherland; on his way 
calling on Lord Palmerston with whom he re- 
mained nearly an hour. When at the Isle ot 
Wight he had crossed over to Portsmouth and 
visited the great Naval Dockyard, and on the 
13th he visited the Arsenal and Dockyard at 
Woolwich, on both occasions and at both places 
the authorities showed the General every atten- 
tion, whilst sailors, soldiers, mechanics and la- 
borers, eagerly thronged around him for the 
honor of shaking his hand. The same day he 
paid a second visit to Earl Russell. Stafford 


be passed over, with the remark that at one of 
these aristocratic gatherings the American and 
Turkish Ambassadors were present, the rest of 
the diplomatic corps being “conspicuous by 
their absence.” On the 14th, Garibaldi receiv- 





Taylor, M. P., W. Foster, M. P., and other ce- 
lebrities, including the leader and guide of his 
youth, the illustrious Mazzini, and the famous | 
Russian Revolutionist, A. Herzen. 

On the 11th of April all London poured 
Re- 


ton, the General, accompanied by his sons and a 
few friends, including Mr. Seely and Mr. 
Foster, proceeded by the South-Western Rail- 
way tothe Metropolis. Again, at Southampton 


parture. At the old Cathedral City of Win- 
dress as best they could amidst an overwhelm- 
ing and excited multitude of Garibaldi’s ad- 
At Basingstoke and Woking, enthu- 


train which, thenceforward, being “special,” 
made no further stoppage until it reached “the 
entrance into London. But all 
along the route, which has the appearance of 
one continuous park and garden, the cottagers, 
and more pretentious inhabitants, by cheers and 
other demonstrations, showed that Garibaldi’s 
fame was by no means restricted to cities, 
but that among even the humblest of the pop- 
ulation the name of the hero was “familiar in 


Both sexes, all ages, all ranks, all “national- 


forth in multitudinous array to meet the Man 
Within “the Nine Elms” sta- 
tion, “the eye took in a confused and bewilder- 


workmen and their wives; on lines of trucks, 


of dizzy height, on walls and parapets, on 
mountains of luggage, everywhere huge mounds 
and thick long lines of human beings, instinct 
with one emotion, expressed by feature, hand, 
and voice; an emotion of overwhelming glad- 
honored, and beloved guest.” This mass, how- 
ever, was but the avant-garde of the still 
mightier mass Garibaldi encountered on leay- 
ing the station. Before doing so he was pre- 
sented with an address from the Italians in 
London ; also, another from the City Committee ; 
and a third from the Working Men’s Commit- 
In acknowledging the City address Gari- 
baldi said :— 


“Tam very happy to be enabled to-day to 


Long ago I 
Without copying the addresses presented, 


address, which said : 

“We cannot forget that there are men_who | 
have been associated with you in your glorious 
enterprise, who are also deserving of our ad- 
miration and esteem—especially the illustrious 
Joseph Mazzini who has done so much for Italy, 
Freedom, and Humanity.” 

This passage of the address, caused a sensa- 
The utterance 
of the name of Mazzini drew forth the most 
tremendous cheering, and when a few persons 
ventured to express certain sounds of dissent, 


and again, to an extent and after a manner 
which can only be described, though perhaps 
but imperfectly, as a hurricane of enthusiasm. | 
The effect upon Garibaldi was most marked | 
After very visible efforts to 





and _ striking. 


i 


check his emotion, he said in answer to the | 


Working Men: | 


“T like to see the working men particularly. 
Tam very grateful, and will forget not in all 


‘my life this welcome of that class I have the | 


honor to belong to. They like to call me the | 
brother of the working man of every part of 


‘the world!” | 


After the presentation of the addresses, Gari-! General signed his name immediately after the 


baldi took his seat in the Duke of Sutherland’s | 


carriage, aud the procession of associations and) and Mr. Cobden. 


ed a deputation from that fine body of men, the 
London Fire Brigade, and that evening went 
to the Italian Opera, an event which in all its 


| details threw Royal visits into the shade, the 


aristocracy within and the democracy without, 
competing to show him the most honor. On 
the 15th, the General visited the “ancient 
borough” of Bedford, where he had another 
enthusiastic ovation, and in the evening he 
dined with M. Panizzi, at the British Museum, 

On the 16th Garibaldi had a magnificent re- 
ception at the Crystal Palace. From 25,000 
to 30,000 persons were present, including many 
political, legal, scientific and literary notabili- 
ites. A sword, and a flag bearing the words 
“Rome and Venice,” were presented to the 
General by the Italian Committees. A sword 
was also presented to his eldest son, Menotti. In 
accepting the sword Garibaldi said : 


“I thank you, Italians, for this beautiful pres- | 


I promise you I never will unsheath it in hate : : : ‘ 
é | trian interference, and it was openly aflirmed | either alive or dead, 
| 


ent. 
the cause of tyranny, and will draw it only in | 
support of oppressed nationalities. Ihope yet 
to carry it with me to Rome and Venice.” 


On the 18th, Garibaldi was again at the 
Crystal Palace to receive addresses from the 
popular societies, trades-unions, &c. 25,000 
people were present. The excitement was tre- 
mendous and the enthusiasm indescribable. The 
mere presentation of addresses occupied about 
an hour. When the Polish Deputation ap- 
peared, headed by Col. Oborski, Garibaldi ex- 
claimed: “Generous Englishmen, abandon not 
Poland.” To the Swiss and others, he said,— 
“I hope you will not allow poor Poland to die.” 

On the 20th the freedom of the City of Lon- 
don was presented to Garibaldi. The weather 
was most propitious, being that of a brilliant 
summer day. The whole line of the route tak- 
en by the General was filled with multitudes of 
people and the reception he met with was most 
enthusiastic. The presentation took place at 
Guildhall, whither the Lord Mayor had pro- 
ceeded in state. After a speech from the Cham- | 
berlain of London, the freedom of the city wa3 | 
presented in a casket of gold worth one hun- | 
dred guineas, “as a tribute of respect ‘to the | 
most generous, brave and disinterested of pa- 
triots.” On this occasion the General in his re- | 
ply somewhat exceeded his usual brevity. He | 
said : 
“It is certainly impossible for me to express 
the gratitude I feel towards you, Mr. Mayor, | 
and to the representatives of the glorious and | 
great City of London, for the honor you have | 
conferred on me to-day. Iam prouder of that | 
honor than of any that the false glare of war | 
has reflected upon me. The greatest compli- 
ment for me is to be a freeman of this renown- 
ed city—this focus of the civilization of the 
world. I think I do not exaggerate when I say 
that this is the very centre of liberty. Here 
there are no foreigners, because every man is 
at home in England. [Cheers.] I repeat [plac- | 
ing hishand upon his heart] that it is impossi- 
ble for me to express my gratitude to you and 
the city of London. I have to thank you, not 
for my proper self alone, but in the name of all 
my countrymen, who can certainly never feel 
gratelul enough to the English people for the 
sympathy, succor and material aid given to | 
them, as to oppressed people in almost every | 
clime and under many circumstances. This is | 
not the only occasion by many on which I have 
had the happiness to meet English people. I 
have been happy with you in many parts of the 
world, and at many times. In America partic- | 





| 
| 
| 


House dinners and other entertainments may | To my friend and teacher !” 


forces, whom they were serving as laborers. 
Immediately after its issue, a series of murders 
and other outrages began, as if for the purpose 
of carrying it thoroughly and unmistakably in- 
to effect. They began with a case that showed 
clearly they meant to treat all negroes alike, 
regardless of their previous condition. At 
Galveston, Jan. 1, 1863, part of a Massachusetts 
regiment was captured, and the rebels took 
two negroes, free-born citizens of Massachusetts, 
residents.of Norfolk County in that State, and 
sold them into slavery. Near the end of that 
month, ae teamsters driving a wagon —_ 
if iof Gen. -crans’s, were captured near Mur- 
nist vom eee AGG ~ is" ~~ ! freesboro, Tenn., tied to the ess by the road- 
earn “hey were not; and he remarked that | side, and shot. In May, two negroes in the 
England and America united in sentiment could | service and uniform of the United States were 
keep the peace of the world. | captured on picket at Port Hudson and forth- 


This impertect sketch would be still more im- | with hanged. On the 27th of May, the first 
perfect if mention ce omitted of Garibaldi’s 'many of the negro troops fighting with great 
“fraternization” with his old and faithful friends. courage were wounded and fell into rebel 
In London he visited Mr. P. A. Taylor, M. P.| hands. Of these, some were murdered on the 


for Leicester, for many years Treasurer of the Fae tee} asi gota Raigeedege 
. : tg ees ‘ supposed to have been carried captive into the 
| nae Unity Committee. He called on J-/ town. But when Port Hudson was surrender- 
| Stansfeld, M. P. for Halifax, the maligned of | ed, no negro prisoners were found in the place. 
Bonapartists and Tories for his connection with | On the 6th of June there was an engagement 


of the Duke of Sutherland. The interview 
lasted upwards of two hours. The same morning 
Garibaldi breakfasted with the Hon. Freeman 
H. Morse, United States Consul at his resi- 
dence Kensington Gate. The United States 
Minister, the Secretaries to the Legation, Mr. 
Cyrus W. Field, and a number of American 
citizens and ladies were present. The General 
renewed the expression of his solicitude for the 
American Union in its struggle with the slave 
power, and said he would tender his services at 





Mazzini himself at Brompton. He received and | : 
* P A large number of negroes were murdered on 


Refugees ; and subsequently visited those dis-| them were shot. Some were put to death by 


| Ledra Rollin: ana Louis Blanc. _and burned alive. Some were crucified and 

age : j : | burned. Of those whom this last fate befel, 
Garibaldi embraced the occasion of a luncheon | several were white officers in command of the 
given by Alexander Herzen, to do justice to| negro troops. The field whereon these events 
his “guide and counsellor,’ “friend and teach- | occurred was subsequently found strewed with 


fi s : y:,.. | Skeletons of those who had perished by fire. 
Ors the apostle and prophet of Italian Unity. At Lake Providence, Sacutane, on the 10th 
| He said: |of June, negro troops repulsed a rebel attack, 

“I am about’ to make a declaration which I fighting, as they always fought, with steadiness 
ought to have made long ago. There is a man Irene valor; but even on this victorious field, 
amongst us here who has rendered the greatest | 0 
services to our country, and to the cause of lib- | gress of the action by the rebels. On the 18th 
erty. When I wasa young man, having nought , of July occurred the memorable assault on Fort 
but aspirations towards the good, I sought for | Wagner, Morris Island, South Carolina... The 
one able to act as the guide and counsellor of | 54th Massachusetts, a negro regiment, took part 


Last, not least, 





he whois athirst seeketh the spring. I found 'whom were murdered in the fort while lying 
this man. He alone watched when all around | 00 the ground wounded, and many more were 
ihim slept. He alone fed the sacred flame. He | ¢arried to the city of Charleston as captives. 
| has ever remained my friend, ever as full of An exchange being agreed on the next day, 


ilove for his country and of devotion to the | the white gabe were sent back to General | 


cause of liberty. This man is Joseph Mazzini. Gillmore, but no negro, nor officer of negro 
troops. Nor to this day is it known what their 


But PROT ES — | fate has been. 
: ” ; 
now comes the strange part of this! These events, this rebel career of murder, 


in the order of this brief record :—On the 18th, | ing for the Union, were known to the Govern- 
all England was startled by the unexpected ment of the United States, but elicited no re- 
announcement that Garibaldi’s visit was to be eee tanc During the period of more than 
abruptly terminated and that he would leave 
London for Caprera, on the 22nd! ; 
leged that the excitement was too much for his | #0” for the protection of the negro troops by 


5 2 5 | the Government, or by any military authority 
health: b . > ow Mf slieyv 2 é ry ¢ . y “? 
health; but this the public would not believe» of the United States; nor was any act of retal- 


and the conclusion was not irrationally “jumped iation performed or threatened. But the color- 

at” that the General’s unlooked-for departure | ed troops were retained in military service, and 
| re nliste : >pe * 

had been suggested by the Government at the others were enlisted as volunteers; and on the 


Be eet : : 6th of March all the negroes on the sea islands 
instigation of Bonaparte! So -atening was} -¢ « . = se or 
8 parte! So threatening was| of South Carolina were compulsorily drafted 


the exasperation of the people, that Clarendon, by order of General Hunter into the armies of 


in the House of Lords, and Palmerston, more the United States. Moreover, the exchange of 


. . ’ . . | } “i » 4] » } » * 1 » 
elaborately, in the House of Commons, found it, Fe he po vegeta feat Presid % 
necessary to give an emphatic denial, both for | BS ee ee he, the E'ppenment oF 

5 ’ | the United States issued an order touching the 


ad x . . * . 
the British and French Governments, of exer-| protection of the colored troops, and designed 


vis’s proclamation wherein these murders were 


was the excitement in England may be inferr- Jefferson Davis, which had been promulgated 
; seven months before. Upon the appearance of 


2( » fac d +] pi} ite @ > é ° 
e J from the fact that the foniteur made ‘| this order there came a pause in the murderous 
official disclaimer of any suggestion or wish on | work of the rebels. But though the rebel poli- 











the part of the French Government to interfere | cy seems to have been for a moment and in part 
between Garibaldi and the English. The pub- | Suspended, it was not abandoned. They surren- 
lic excited and bewildered next suspected Aus- | — oe a e's es A 
ce to-day to prove that such prisoners are 
They have since resumed 
that the meeting of the Conference had been | the practice of publicly murdering wounded ne- 
delayed because of Garibaldi’s presence in Eng- | £70 captives. At Paducah, negroes captured in 
land. Mr. Gladstone found it necessary to ex- aS es 5 
: : eee, d ort Pillow. 
plain that whereas he had given his opinion ry, except in the extent of its butcheries, from 
privately and as a friend in opposition to Gari- the incidents of similar character that had pre- 
baldi going through the country, he had been viously occurred ; but it has invoked, at length, 
moved thereto solely by anxiety for Garibaldi’s | 
health! 
ple, and “Indignation Meetings” gave vent to 
the popular disgust and anger. 
Finally—for this sketch must be brought to 
a conclusion—deputations from the Metropoli- 
tan committees, from Newcastle-on-Tyne, Man- 
chester, Glasgow and elsewhere, having failed 
to change the General’s determination, he left 
London on the 22nd, at the same time issuing 
the following 
Farewell Address. 


“T offer my heartfelt gratitude and thanks to 
the English nation and their Government for 
the reception I have met with in this free land. 
I came here with the primitive object of thank- 
ing them for their sympathy for me and for my 


a consideration of the question of retaliation. 
the terms of the order of July 30, 1863. We 
extract two sentences: 


protection to its citizens, of whatever class, color, 

or condition, and especially to those who are 

duly organized as soldiers in the public service.” 
* * * . * 


of the United States killed in violation of the | 


This order is signed by the President, and 
has not been retracted nor modified.— Tribune. 





GENERAL BANKS’'S ADMINISTRATION. 


It is with a feeling of disappointment and re- 
r ] , gret we are compelled to say that the adminis- 
country ; and this, my first object, is accom- | tration of the Department of the Gulf by Gen. | 
plished. I have desired to be altogether at the | Banks is not a success. He has reduced the 
disposal of my English friends, and to go to) multitudes of people made free by the procla- | 
every place where | might be wished to go; but} mation of the President, to a condition of serf- 
I find that I cannot now fulfil all these engage-| dom which is hardly one degree removed from 
ments of my heart. If I have caused some the system of slavery which before prevailed. 
trouble and disappointment to many friends, I) The negroes are as much in the power of the 
ask their pardon } but I cannot draw the line planters as they ever were, with che single dif- 
between where I could and where | could not | ference that the overseers have been changed | 
go, and therefore for the present these are my | jnto provost-marshals. The design of General 
thanks and my farewell. Still I hope, perhaps | Banks we admit to have been a good one ; he 





at no distant time, to return to see my friends | desired to preserve the freedmen from idleness | 


in the domestic lite oft England, and to redeem and vagrancy, and provide for them a form of 
some of my engagements with the generous peo- labor which should not only secure them sub- 
ple of this country, which, with deep regret, I | sistence, but accustom them to the habits and 
feel that I cannot now fulfil. | responsibilities of self-support. In this, however, 
G. GARIBALDI. jf the accounts we have received from several 
| competent judges may be trusted, he has tailed ; 
| he has yielded too much to the representatives | 
PROTECTION OF COLORED TROOPS. .|of the old system, and scarcely bettered the 
Mr. Jefferson Davis, by proclamation dated | condition of the blacks. Perhaps at this dis- 
December 23, 1862, made known his purpose | tance from the stene of action, without a full 
concerning negroes in the service of the United | knowledge of the details of operation, we do in- 
States in the following terms : justice to the experiment, and we should be glad | 
“That all negro slaves captured in arms be | to find that we are mistaken, 
at once delivered over tothe Executive author- It is among the charges brought by some of 
ities of the respective States to which they be- | the best friends of the Union at the South against 
long, to be dealt with according to the laws of | the efficiency of General Banks, that ke does | 
said States. |not control the peculating propensities of his 
“That the like orders be executed in all cases | subordinates. As a specimen of the letters we | 
with respect to all commissioned officers of the | sometimes receive, we give the substance of oue | 
United States when found serving in company written by a lady, which is doubtless exagger- | 
with said slaves in insurrection against the au- ated, but which may serve to show the nature | 
thorities of the different States of this Confed-. of the evils complained of; she says: 
eracy.” | “It is impossible for one at the North tocon- 





| spot in the sight of their comrades, others are | 


Mazzini. He had a long private interview with | @t Miliken’s Bend between about 200 negro | 
; troops and an overpowering force of rebels. | 


visited Karl Blind, the leader of the German the field after they had surrendered. Some of 


tinguished leaders of the French Republicans, the bayonet. Some were bound fast to trees | 


wounded negroes were murdered in the pro- 


my young years. I sought such a man even as/| in that assault. It lost many prisoners. some of | 


“eventful history.” To go back a day or two! this systematic slaughter of colored troops fight- | 


| six months following the issue of Jefferson Da- | 


It was al- | committed, there was no order nor proclama- | 


cising any pressure upon Garibaldi. How great | apparently as a response to the proclamation of 


And lastly came the mas- | 
It does not appear to va- | 


| the attention of the Government, and there is | 
This however failed to satisfy the peo- | [¢ now, therefore, becomes pertinent to quote | 


“It is the duty of every Government to give | 


“Tt is therefore ordered that for every soldier 


laws of war, a rebel soldier shall be executed.” | 


; ciently long. 


extensive arrangements have been made to produce @ result 


' have been assisted and placed in the way of self support | 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


others rapidly concentrating, and then fall upon 
the enemy with superior numbers. According 
to the representations we have, he allowed him- 


tageous circumstances; he lost needlessl 
men and munitions ; and if on the third day we 
partially retrieved the case by a merciless 


confident, it was owing to the endurance and 
valor of the troops, and not to the generalship 


voutly hope, may be able to put another face 
on the matter.— Evening Post. 


<> @> 
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SCHOOLS AT PORT HUDSON. 





vision C. d’A. 





| their condition: 


| successful operation. 


| boards. 


| and admiration. 


| ridge-box are generally attached to the same 
| belt. 


| . Z 
| ‘There are nearly five hundred men in the 
who | Worcester for Norwich, 7.15, 10.30, 4, 7. 


four regiments of your former brigade, 


self to be drawn into the fight under disadvan- 
both 


slaughter of the rebels, who had become too 


of the commander. The official reports, we de- 


Brig.-Gen. D. Ullmann, Commanding 1st Di- 


GENERAL: I have the honor to report that 
assault on Port Hudson was delivered, and | I have visited the schools established by you in 
| the regiments of your former brigade, and re- 
| spectfully submit the following statement of 


There are at the present time four schools in 
The buildings, which also 
_ serve the regiments as churches, are large and | 

comfortable structures, neatly white-washed and | 
| fitted with well-made seats, desks, and black- 


Ps attendance of the men has been as reg- 
ular as was consistent with the performance of | 
military duties, and they have eels consider- | Boston & Lowell and Nashua & Lowell 
able progress in learning to read and write. I | For Nashua, 7, 8, 12, 5. 
am sure that I never witnessed greater eager- 
| ness for study, and all who have examined the | 
writing-books and listened to the recitations in | 
| the schools have expressed their astonishment 
A majority of the men regard 
their books as an indispensable portion of their 
_ equipments, and the spelling-book and the cart- | 








Gratellers’ Guide. 


Boston and Worcester Railroad. 
se Worcester, 7, (8.30 Ex.) 1.30, (2.30 Ex.) 4.30, (5.30, 8.30 
x. 
Sunday, 9.45, 12.10, 2.15 only. 
New York, (land route} 8.30, 2.30, 8.30. Steamboat, 5.30 
Albany and the West. 7, 8.30, 2.30. 
Old Colony and Newport Railroad. 
For Newport, 4.10 P.M., (ar. N. 7.) 
Plymouth, 8.30, 2.30. 5. 
Fall River, 7.50, 4.10, (5.30 Steamboat.) 
New York, via Newport, 5.30 P.M. 
Cape Cod and Fairhaven Branch Railroads, 7.50, 4.10, 
Boston and Maine Railroad. 
For Great Falla, 7.30, 2.30, 5. 
Portland, 7.30, 2.30. 
Concord and Northern Railroads, 7.30, 12, 5. 
Lawrence, 7, 7.30, 10.15, 12, 2.30, 5, 5.30. : 
Boston and Providence Railroad. 
— ee 8, 10.30, (11.10 Ex.) 8.80, (5.30 Steamboat) 
8.30 Ex.) 
a" and Hyde Park, 8, 10.30, 12.10, 2.30, 3.30, 4.40, 6, 


BCT Nase: route) 11.10 A.M., 8.30 P.M. 

5.30 PLM. 

New Bedford, 8, 4. 

Newport, 10.30 A.M. 

_ .Eastern Railroad. 

For Salem, *7, 7.30, 8.30, 10.30, 12, 2.30, 4, 5, 6, 6.45, 9.30. 
Wednesday, 11.15; Saturday, 10.30, instead of 9.30. 

Lynn, 7.30, 18.30, 10 30 12, tl, 2.30, 13.30, 4, 5, 15.45, 6, 
pre uae Wednesdays, 11.15 ; Saturdays, 10.30, insteaa 
Or 9. DD. 

Gloucester, 7.30, 12, 4. 

Portland, 7.30, 2.30. 
* Via South Reading Branch from Boston & Maine Depot. 
t Via Saugus Branch. 


Steamboat, 





Railroad. 
Mondays 11.30 P.M. 
Concord and Northern Railroads, 7, 8, 12, 5. 
Lowell, 7, 8, 10, 12, 2.30, 5. Mondays, 11.30 P.M. 
Taunton Branch and New Bedford & 
oS Taunton Railroad. 
New Bedford for Boston, 7.45, 3.10. 
Taunton for Boston, 8.35. 11, 4. 
Taunton for Providence, 8.35, 11, 4,. 5.40. 
Taunton for New Bedford, 7.20, 9.45, 5.18. 
Stonington and Providence Railroad. 
Providence for New London, 7.10, 12.35, 1, 3.45, 7.12, 10. 
} Return, 1.40, 7, 2, 5.15. 
Steamboat train leaves Providence 7.12 P.M. 


| Norwich and Worcester Railroad. 
Return, 1.50, 6, 11.30, 3.45. 


have learned to read quite well; and also a! Worcester for New London and New York (Steamboat) 7 
. (8 


large number who are able to write. Many of 


the sergeants now make out their own rolls, 
who came into the service six months ago, not! 


knowing a letter of the alphabet. Instruction, 
to a considerable extent, has been given in the 
| geography of the country, especially as regards 

the States, their capitals, population, ete... 


The accomplishment of so much, under the | 


circumstances, is an additional proof of the in- 
tellectual capacity of the race. 

This movement for the instruction of our sol- 
diers, inaugurated by yourself and rendered 
| successful by a timely supply of books through 


bY . ef 
| your exertions, deserves the approbation of | 


every friend of the freedmen, and your per- 
| sonal efforts in their behalf will be gratefully 
| remembered by us all. 
I am, very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 
E. 8S. Wee er, Chapiain 8th Reg’t. C. d’A. 
a tH GRR Saree 
Tue following from the Port Hudson corres- 
| pondent of the Z'ribune shows that Governor 
| Hahn’s new State is rather restricted in. terri- 
tory. What a shame 
Louisiana ! 


_ The guerillas say that they will destroy all 
the stock and materials on the plantations worked 
by Government lessees, and they will do so 
without doubt wherever there is not a respect- 
able military force to oppose them. — How large 
a portion of our effective military strength may 
be diverted to this purpose remains to be seen. 


themselves with the idea that. Louisiana is re- 
claimed, and again loyal, we ought not to com- 
| plain of so cheap an entertainment. In truth, 


under the mild sway of Gov. Hahn, who was | 


elected by several thousand majority, there is 

just so much of Louisiana in the Union as is 
' covered by our pickets. Outside of New Orleans, 
| no Union officer or citizen can ride alone in safety 
| two miles from the Mississippi, except where our 
| organized soldiery move. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Strate TREASURER’s OFFICE, 
Boston, April 23, 1864. 


The undersigned is prepared to receive, in behalf of the 
Commonwealth. Loans of Money from individuals or institu- | 


| 
| 


| tions, according to Sec. 7, Chap. 254 Acts of Extra Session of | 
| 1863, as follows : | 


Section 7.—The Treasurer, under the direction of the 


| Governor and Council, and with their consent, is required to 
| borrow from individuals or institutions, at a rate of interest 


not exceeding five per centum, per annum, or from the banks 
at five per centum, per annum, agreeably to the provisions | 
of section eighty-three, chapter fifty-seven, of the General | 
Statutes, such sums of money, from time to time, as may be 
temporarily necessary to carry out the provisions of this act. | 
The Loans will be received in currency, and principal and | 
interest are payable in currency. The Loan may be with- 
drawn on ten days’ notice, payable with similar notice, with | 


accrued interest. } 
Interest payable semi-annually, if the loan remains suffi- 
H. K. OLIVER, Treasurer. 


a— 

THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY FAIR. 
Following the example of other cities, the citizens of St. 
Louis propose to hold a Fair for the benefit of the Western 
Sanitary Commission, to be opened on the 17th of May next. | 
Major Gen. W. 8. Rosecrans acts as President. The most 
worthy of the great West. Forced by its peculiar position, 
the Western Sanitary Commission has given great attention 
to the Freedmen and Union Refugves, thousands of whom 
A special department of the | 
The citizens of New 


through its instrumentality. 
Fair will be assigned to these objects. 
England have always manifested a great interest in this Com- 
mission ; let us give a generous token of it in the present en- 
terprise. Contributions of money may be sent to either of 
the subscribers, by whom it will be at once remitted to St. 
Louis. Articles for sale at the Fair are respectfully solicited, 
and they may be sent to the house of Mr. Thomas Lamb, 11 
Somerset Street, where they will be packed and forwarded. 
It is desirable that they should be sent from Boston, on or 
before the Ist of May. 

JAS. M. BARNARD, R. C. GREENLEAF, 

ALVHEUS HARDY, H. D. LAMB. 
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If our friends at the North choose to amuse | 


: P.M. 
|New Haven, New London and Stonington 


. a . 
New London for New Haven, *12.10, 6.40 A.M., *2.35, 5.15 
PM. 
| Return, 10 50, *3.15, 5.55, *11.15. 
* Express trains. 
Fe: Western Railroad. 
| Worcester for Albany, 9, 10.05, 4. 
Return, 6.20, 8.50, 3.50, 
| —— for Springfield, 9, (10.05, 4 Ex.)4.05,10. Sunday, 
8 P.M ; 


| 
| Return, 2.10, 7.15, 11.30, (1.35, 8.85 Ex.) Sunday, 10.10 
Albany for Pittsfield, 6.20, (8.50 Ex.) 3.50. 
| _Return, 8.20, 9.50, 2.45, 8.44. 
| New Haven, Hartford and Springfield 
bs Railroad. 
New Haven for Springfield, 8.15, 10.50, 2.55, 5.55, 11.15. 
; _ Return, 7.15, 12, 2.20, 6, 12. 
Hartford for Springfield, 12.40, 6, 9.53, 12.15, 2, 4.30, 7.15. 
Return, 7.15, 10.45, 12, 2.20, 6, 6.35, 12 
| Springfield for New York, 7.15, 12, 2.20, 6, 12. 
Middletown for Berlin, 8.15, 11, 12.40, 6.20. 
Return, 9.25, 11.50, 1.10, 7.10 
New York and New Haven Railroad. 
New Haven for New York. 2.15, 5.30, 7, 9.45, 2 05, 4.30, 5, 8. 
Return, 7, 8, 11.30, 12.15, 3, 3.50, 4.30, 8. 
Bridgeport mg New York, 2.50, 6.08, 7.39, 10.25, 2.40, 5.06, 
5.40, 8.35. 
Keturn, 7. 8, 11.30, 12.15, 3, 3.50, 4.30, 8. 
| — oxy York, 3.20, 6, 6.45, 8.18, 11.04, 3.12, 3.20 
5.42, 6.19, 9.07. 


| Retarn, 7, 9.30, 11.30, 12.15, 3, 3.50, 4.30, 5.30, 8. 


to call that the State of | Port Chester for New York, 5.20, 6.43, 7.30 9, 11.44, 4.01, 7. 


Return, 7, 9.3), 11.30, 3.50, 4.30, 5.30, 6.30. 
} New York for Boston, 8, 12.14, 3, 8. 
Troy & Boston and Western Vermont 
Railroad. 
, Rutland for Troy, 5, 12, 4.30 
| Rutland for Bennington, 12, 4.30. 
Troy for North Adams, 8, 4.45. 
‘Troy for Bennington, 8, 12.45, 4.45. 
| Lowell and Lawrence Railroad. 
; Lowell for Lawrence, 7.30, 10, 2.45, 5.15. 
| Return, 8.30, 12.45, 4, 6.30. 
Vermont & Canada, Vermont Central and 
Sullivan Railroad. 
| Bellows Falls for Rouse’s Point, 10 P.M. 
Bellows Falls for Burlington, 12.25, 10. 
Bellows Falls for St. Aloans, 12.25, 10. 
White River Junction for Montpelier, Burlington, St. Albans, 
&c., 1.15, 2.35, 11.55 P.M 
Montpelier for Bellows Falls, &c.. 8.40 A.M. 10.07 P.M. 
Montpelier for Burlington, St. Albans, &c., 2.53, 11 A.M., 
3.30, 5.25 P.M. 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. 
Portland for Montreal, 1.10. 
Portland for South Paris, 7.40, 1.10. 
| Montreal for Quebec, 8 P.M. 
| Montreal for Detroit, (7.45 Ex.) 10.05 A.M., (6.30 Ex.) P.M. 
Newburyport Railroad. 
| Boston for Newburyport, 7.45, 2, 4.30. 
Boston for Georgetown, 7.45, 2, 4.30. 
| Haverhill for Georgetown, 7.30, 8.40, 11.16, 3.10, 4, 5.35. 
South Reading Branch Railroad. 
Boston for Salem, 7, 12, 2.30, 5. 
Return, 7, 9.50, 2.25, 4.55. 
Boston, Concord & Montreal, and White 
Mountains Railroad. 
Concord for Littleton, 10.34 A.M. 
Concord for Plymouth, 10.45 A.M., 3.08 P.M. 


Northern (N. H.) Railroad. 
Concord for White River Junction, 10.30, 10.45, 8.20. 
Bristrol for Franklin, (Branch) 8 A.M. 
Concord for Bradford, 3.10 P.M. 
Concord for Hillsboro’ Bridge, 3.10 P.M. 








Steamers. 


Daily Line for Portland, Bangor, Mon- 
treal and Quebec. 

The superior sea-going steamers, Lewiston and Montreat, 
will leave Boston, foot of India Wharf, for Portland, daily, 
Saturdays and Sundays excepted, at 5 o'clock P.M. Leave 
Atlantic Railroad Wharf, Portland, same days, at 7 P.M. 
Cabin fare, 31.50; Deck, $1.25. On arrival of boat at Port- 
land, cars leave for Montreal, Quebec, Bangor, &c. 

WILLIAM WEEKS, Agent. 
New York, Newport and Fall River Line. 

The first class steamer Metroroits, Capt. Brown, leaves 
Fall River every Monday, Wednesday and Friday, and the 
Empire State, Capt. Brayton, every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday, on arrival of trains leaving Boston at 5.30 P.M., 
for New York. A steamer runs in connection with this line 
to and from Providence daily, Sundays excepted. Fare from 
Boston to New York, $5. Deck, #4. 

GEO. SHIVERICK, Agent, 
82 Washington Street. 
Providence and Newport. 

Steamers leave Providence at 2 P.M., or on arrival of trains 
from Boston, Worcester, &e. Return, leave Newport at 8 
A.M. Fare 5) cents; Newport to Boston, 82. 


Norwich Line to New York. 

Steamer City oF Boston, Capt. Wilcox, leaves New London 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday at 9.45 P.M. The 
City or New Youk Capt. Jewett, on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, at 9.45 P.M., or on arrival of train which leaves 
Boston at 5.50 P.M., for New York. Landing in New York 
at Pier 89 North River, foot of Vestry Street 

WM. DICKEY, Jr., Agent, 
79 Washington Street. 


New York,via Providence and Stonington. 

Cars leave the depot of the Boston & Providence Railroad, 
Pleasant Street, daily, Sundays exeepted, at 6.30 P.M., ar- 
Tiving at Groton, Conn., at 9.30 PM., for the steamer Com- 
MONWEALTH, Capt. Williams, on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, and the Plymouth Rock, Capt. J. C. Geer, on Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday. Cabin passage, $5. Deck, $4. J 

J. O. PRESBREY, Agent, 
76 Washington Street. 
Fall River and Providence. 

Steamer Braprorp Durrer leaves Fall River at 8 AM. 
Returning. leaves Providence at 2.50 P.M., stopping at Bris- 
tol Ferry and Bristol each way. Fare, 50 cents. 

‘New Haven and New York. 

First class steamers leave New Haven at 11)P.M. Return- 

ing, leave Pier 25 East River, New York, at 2,15 P.M. 
For Provincetown. 

Steamer Gronce Suatreck leaves the endt of Commercial 

Wharf, Wednesdays and Saturdays at 9.30 A.M. 





Che Commontocalth. 


| perishable. 


ularly, I was saved by the protection afforded 
me by the English flag: in China, I received 


| favors at the hands of English people so great 


that I can never forget them ; and therefore my 
gratitude and my love towards England are im- 
I am grateful for my country, too, 
for the sympathy shown it by the English peo- 
ple, and on their behalf and my own, 1 thank 
you.” (Cheers.) 

There seemed to be no end to the en- 
thusiasm of the assembly, and under its in- 
fluence Garibaldi stepped to the front of the 
platform and said with great emphasis: — “I 
am proud to belong to you all my life.” The 


Prince of Wales who had followed Mr. Peabody 
He was then escorted to the 


! 


various popular organizations, amongst whom, Mansion House where luncheon was served 
was the Legion of Polish Exiles, moved forward in the usual style of city splendor. 'In the even- 
Although, as | ing he was the guest of Mr. Gladstone, who 


in the direction of Westminster. 
before said, all classes participated, the mani- 
festation was emphatically a Working Men’s 


lions. could have presented such a display of 


boundless enthusiasm. In a few minutes the | thusiastic multitudes. In the evening he dined | 
thousands forming the procession proper found | with the Company of Fishmongers at their Cor- 
themselves submerged by the tens of thousands 


‘ determined to constitute part of the General's 
es ort. 
The moving, but slowly moving. multitudes 


‘gave a brilliant entertainment. 


| 
i 


| On the 21st Garibaldi took luncheon at the 
Demonstration, a People's Holiday ; and no city | Reform Club; two hundred of the more distin- 
. but London, with its population of three mil- guished members being present. On the same 


throughout the Northern as well as Southern 
| States. It appears in the 7ribune of December 
29, 1862, and everywhere attracted attention 
‘as the official announcement of a barbarous 
policy, previously known to have been resolved | 
‘on. The laws of the Southern States, it was 
_also well known, prescribed torture by the lash, 
‘and death, as the punishment of insubordinate 
negroes. It was understood, therefore, by the | 
‘military authorities of the United States that if 
they continued to employ negroes, they would 
employ them, as matters then stood, subject to | 
the risk of reenslavement, of savage cruclties, 
and of death. - 

The policy of the Government of the United | 
States at this time had become well defined. | 
From the first, negroes had been solicited and 
compelled to perform auxiliary services in the | 
National armies. Early in 1862 they had been 
enlisted as soldiers in New Orleans by Gen. | 
Butler, with the approbation of the Govern- 
iment. In September, 1862, the preliminary | 
; Emancipation Proclamation had been issued 
| by the President, and the general enlistment of 
negroes as soldiers had been resolved on. By 
ithe 25th of January, 1863, the first regiment of 
, United States Colored Volunteers was muster- 
ed into service at Port Royal, South Carolina. 


res day he paid a brief visit to the two Houses of On the 26th of the same month Gov. Andrew, 
apparently unlimited numbers animated by | Parliament, and was again surrounded by en- of Massachusetts, was specially authorized, by 


the order of the Secretary ot War to enlist 
colored troops. Therefore, the proclamation of 
i Jefferson Davis presented distinctly the ques- 


This proclamation was immediately published | ceive of the official corruption that reigns ; ofli- 


cers and civilians alike have abandoned them- 
selves to the accursed lust of speculation. In 
the distribution of opportunities none are more 
favored than rebels who pretend to have re- 
canted. Secession is as rampant as ever it was, 
though disguised because it is so profitable to be 
an ‘allegiant,’” ete. 

In proof’ of these assertions it is alleged that 
the commander at one of the most important 
points on the river is an officer who sent in his 
resignation to take effect in the event that 
Maryland seceded, who has now a son who is a 
brigadier in the rebel service, a son-in-law who 
is a rebel cavalry general, and whose own sym- 
pathies are entirely on the side of slavery. He 
was appointed, it is said, to “conciliate” the 
pro-slavery fanatics of that part of the Union, 
with whom he has a large acquaintance. Gen- 
eral Butler, when he was there, had another 
way of doing the thing, and, on the whole, 
better. 

As to the military management of General 
Banks it is too early yet to speak a decisive 
word; but the newspaper accounts thus far re- 
ceived of his grand expedition up the Red 
River, and of the late battles at Pleasant Ridge, 
are anything but assuring ; they would seem to 
show the most prodigious blunders in the whole 
ordering of the march and the conflict. For a 
‘commander who is approaching the presence of 
the enemy to send cavalry some eight miles in 
advance of his main army, to let the baggage- 
' train of that cavalry oecupy the only :oad be- 


porate Hall, and received the freedom of their | tion whether negroes in the military service of tween the two; and when the cavalry is attack- 
order enclosed in a gold box worth one hundred | the United States should be Sg mee by the 


| guineas. 


| On the 22d, the Prince of Wales, who came | Ples# 
were flanked on either hand by the equally | from his seat at Sandringham, paid a private 
| vast multitudes gathered along the entire line | and friendly visit to Garibaldi, at the residence 


| Government, or should be butchered at the 
ure of the rebels. 
Previously to the issue of Jefferson Davis's 


gradation the rebels had from time to time 


murdered negroes captured from the National | joined by the forces under General Steele and | a5— 


‘ed by superior numbers of infantry, not to 
withdraw it, but to support it with one or two 
| light brigades, is to evince bad judgment, to say 
ithe least. General Banks’s policy was to deter 
| battle as long as he could, until he should be 


° 


| ties for the efficient manner in which they have discharged | 


Heapaquarters, Boston, April 25, 1864. 
SPECIAL ORDER, No. 492. ; 
The offices of the Superintendents of Recruiting for the | 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 
—aT— 

counties of Barnstable and Nantucket, Berkshire. 2° Bromfield street, Boston. 

Dukes, Essex, Franklin. Hampden, Hampshire, and Worces- | 

ter will be closed, and the several Superintendents relieved 


bristol. | 

Tae Commonmeatth is an independent journal, devoted to 
: P © cause of Free Democratic Government. It will advocate 
from further duty, upon the receipt of this order. om sin cada son aeeor of slavery an the right of the slave, 

The books and papers will be forwarded to these Head- | th. duty of the Government and the necessity of the Re- 
| publie ; 
7 P ES ill be devoted especially to the illustration and vindi- 

Hereafter all recruits will be forwarded to the Superin- aes am sales which promises permanent peace 
tendent of Recruiting for Suffolk County, at Faneuil Hall, | to this nation—the political and social re-construction of the 
Boston South on the basis of Free Institutions. 

je PS OOP It will also aim expecially to copy from leading journals in 

His Excellency. the Commander-in-Chief, takes this oeea- 43. country and in Europe. such articles bearing upon the 
sion to thank the Superintendents of the above named coun- | greet contest as do not find their way into other Massacliu- 
setts newspapers. 

The proceedings of Congress will claim our special atten- 
tion: and here too, through our Washington correspondents 
und other sources, public and private, we shall constantly 
| lay before our readers information which they will find in no 

other journal. 

Lerrers rrom Ecropr.— MONCURE D. CONWAY will 
| write for the Commonwealth. Mr. . will remain for the 
POST OFFICE, most part in England, in constant communication with those 

‘ i] 25. 1864 who there advocate the cause of America. His means of ob- 
Bostox, April 25. : taining information will be extensive. and it is believed that 
A Post Office Station has been established at No,1075 Wash- | his letters will contribute materially to the interest of the 


quarters. 


the duties appertaining to their office. 
By order of the Commander-in-Chief. 
WM. SCHIOULER, 


5 Adjutant-General. 


ington Street, for the reception and delivery of letters, news- | paper. 
TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 


$2.00 


10.10 


papers, &e. | 
Mail-matter directed to streets and places south of Dover 


ivered free from this Station (called Station 


One copy, one year 
A club of six copies. ........--5-+5> 
A club of ten copies : 15.00 
In each case an extra copy to the one who sends the club. 
Additions may be made to clubs at the same rates. 
It is not necessary that papers for clubs shall all be sent to 


one post-office. 


Street, will be del 
A) oy carriers three times each day, except Sundays. 

Letters returned by carriers of sail Station, the parties 
addressed not being found, will remain at the Station one 
week, to be called for; at the end of which time they will be 
sent to the Central Office and advertised. * 

Letters directe] ‘*Station A“ will remain at the Station 
month to be called for, at the end of which time they will 
be sent like other mail matter to the Dead Letter Office. } 

Postage Stamps will be sold at Station A. 

Boxes can be hired till July Ist. for seventy-five cents. 

Office hours are from 7,A.M. till 3 P.M., for all days ex- No. 22 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
cept Sunday. A collection Box is placed before the door for Pe Th PE rea by A. Wi ate. 
the reception of letters during the night. Letters, Ke., will | 100 Washington St.; Federhen & Co., 13 Court St. ; and 
be taken from the Collection Box on Sundays, at 9 P.M. Dver & Co., 36 School S8t., by whom dealers will be eup- 
JOHN G. PALFREY. P.M. | plied. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
One square, first insertion 
One square. subsequent insertions 
Special Notices, per line, each time 
All communications to be addressed to 


F. E. KITTREDGE, 
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From the 


Golden peopld 
If the speech 
It deserves a 
Thus a comm 


But from lips 
Is a toman al 
Only gold to ¢ 
Only gold by 


So should thi 

8o too though 
Author of the 
Godlike epic, @ 


For this great 
Wrote he at ti 
Who unto the 
For each seve 


Seventeen time 
Seventeen tim 
And the night 
And been silen 


Under which t 
Labored at the 
Day and night, 
Of his song the 


Giant carpet, 
Wove with dai 
Legends wild a 
Of his native 


Of his people’s 
High adventurd 
Spells of sorce: 

Tales entwined 


Flower-like blod 
Many colored, 
And throughou 
With the holy 


With the flame 
Spite of Koran 
Which within t 
Last fire-temple 


And at last the 
And the poet te 
Gave the manu 
Twice a hundre 


In the bath it w 
It was in the ba 
That the black : 
Treasure-laden, 


Each a bag of t 
Kneeling to Fir 
in fulfilment of 
Of the Sultan t 


Quick he tore th 
Thinking with th 
Golden gleam hi 
Back he started 
For the bags we 
Pallid silver! & 
It might be two 
Bitterly the poet 
Bitter laughing, 
All into three eq 
And unto the twé 
Each a third he g 
Yet a third remai 
To the slave whe 
In the bath, and 
Bade him drink t 
Then his stalf he 
Left the city of t 
Pausing only at t 
From his feet the: 


“If he like a 
And his plighte 
Not a word wo 

I might fret 


“It is this wi 
That he stoops 
With his doub! 

And his silend 


“Stately was 
Fair of form, a 
Every inch a ki 

None was lik 


“Truth and 
I looked up un 
As unto the sur 

And he could 


Shah Mahmoud has 
As Le sits in his shal 
The fountains spark 
And the air is cool 
Around him his cou 
Ansari the favorite ¢ 
Bright flowers from 
Like upward flamin 
Fanning themsel vex 
Like odalisks ; and a 
In dreams of heaven 
The cy presses like «# 
Then through the 
A tender and my ste 
The Shah Jooked up 
‘*Whose are the word 
Ansari answered, as 
“These are words Fir: 
“Pirdasi |’? murmu 
Is our poet grand, ag 
Ansari answered, “1 
At Thus where le h 
“At Thus his native p 
With hunger. thirst 
Long was the monar 
He to Ansari spake « 
**Be swift with that I 
Take fifty camels, an 
“A hundred mules; | 
With all the heart o 
“With gifts of price, 
With furniture and 
“With sandal wood a 
With skins of leop 
‘Precious goblets and 
Cakes and confects 
“Shawls, and carpets. 
The finest in my king 
“Nor glancing weapons 
Nor jewels of silver 1 


